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_ Perpetual Pioneer 








The No. 10 and No. 11 Visible Remington Models are the latest 
expressions of Remington leadership. They represent the sum total 
of all typewriter achievement — past and present. 

They contain every merit that the Remington has always had, 
and every merit that any writing machine has ever had. 

They contain, in addition, new and fundamental improvements 
that no typewriter has ever had; among them the first column 
selector, the first built-in tabulator, and the first key-set tabulator. 
The Model 11 with Wahl Mechanism is also the first Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter. These improvements are the latest con- 
tributions to typewriter progress, and they are Remington 
contributions—every one. 

The Remington, the original pioneer in the typewriter field, is the 
present day pioneer in all new developments of the writing machine. 
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Mr. Taft In an interview published tax. But I would not resort to the ordinary 
aeeie an last week, Mr. Taft said income tax except in an emergency like war, 


that while he would wel- 
come nomination and election for an- 
other term as President, he is not will- 
ing, and has not been willing, “to pur- 
chase it at the sacrifice of his freedom to 
do his duty as he sees it.” Rather would 
he go back to private life, “with no 
heartburnings.” He regrets the fact that 
his Winona speech on the tariff, “dic- 
tated on the cars between two stations,” 
was given to the press before he had 
sufficiently revised it. 


“One must not lose sight.” he adds, “of the 
fact that while I was pledged to insist upon 
lower tariff duties there were many Represen- 
tatives whose motive to protect the industries 
of their districts was just as strong as mine 
to comply with my construction of the plat- 
form. .. . In spite of handicaps, I did secure 
tariff reductions. . . . I induced Aldrich to 
cut down his amended cotton schedule about 
10 per cent. I made a like attempt with wool. 
I got hides on the free list, and lower duties 
on coal, iron ore and scrap iron. If the 
Payne bill had passed the Senate in the shape 
in which it passed the House there would 
have been Jittle serious censure. I ‘realize 
now, tho, that .. . I ought to have made as 
strong a point on paper as I did on hides... . 
I consulted Mr. La Follette as to the amount 
of duty needed on paper, and he thought $2 
was too low... and wanted a sliding scale of 
duties from a higher rate. We compromised 
on $3.75. . 

“T could not get free lumber, either. 
Gifford Pinchot threw his influence into the 
scale for the retention of a $2 duty on lumber 
instead of backing a general effort to put it 
on the free list. This concession to the lum- 
ber interests was doubtless regarded by him 
as justified by his need of the support of the 
big lumbermen in prosecuting his forestry 
work. The bill carried only a $1 duty.” 


Of the program before him the Presi- 
dent said: 


“T believe on principle in a general income 


when | would have it graduated so that those 
citizens who had most at stake should bear a 
correspondingly large share of the burden.... 

“In the domestic field I suppose reductions 
in the woolen and cotton schedules and pos- 
sibly in the metal schedule of the tariff will 
zo to the top of the calendar. These will be 
founded, as far as my recommendations are 
concerned, on the report of the Tariff Board. 
In the House the Democratic majority have 
always professed themselves ready to accept 
any reductions they can get, and I am going 
to take them at their word in good faith. 
Where the insurgents will stand I am not 
prophet enough even to surmise. 

“For another thing we ought to obtain 
some legislation which will enable Alaska to 
develop without infringing on our broad pol- 
icy of conservation. Then there is the ques- 
tion of ratifying the peace treaties with Eng- 
land and France and the fiscal treaties with 
Honduras and Nicaragua, which in their way 
are peace treaties also, as their purpose is to 
remove one of the most prolific causes of 
war.’ 





The President and his advisers de- . 
sire to avoid such maneuvering for re- 
nomination as might take the form of 
machine activity. When the time comes 
for choosing a chairman of the National 
Committee, the post is likely to go either 
to Charles D. Hilles, the President’s 
secretary; William Loeb, Jr., Collector 
of the Port of New York; Walter Low- 
rie Fisher, Secretary of the Interior; 
Charles Nagel, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor; Senator William E. Borah, 
or Frank B. Kellogg. 


a 


Wharton Barker, a 
retired banker, of 
Philadelphia, told the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, on November 28, that a New 


Various Republican 
Candidates 
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York financier had informed him, in 
1904, that the financial interests would 
support Theodore Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent because he had “made a bargain” 
with them “on the railroad question.” 
The “financier” he meant to call to mind 
was, beyond a doubt, the late E, H. Har- 
riman. “I wish Mr. Roosevelt were 
here,” said Mr. Barker, concluding his 
story. “It would be interesting if he 
were,” agreed Senator Townsend. Ac- 
cording to the Philadelphian, Mr. Roose- 
velt “was to holler all he wanted to”— 
but a bill was to be brought in by recom- 
mendation of the President, cutting off 
rebates and free passes, permitting the 
railroads to make pooling arrangements, 
and providing for maximum rates. Mr. 
Barker added: 

“I told him I didn’t believe Roosevelt had 
made any such agreement; but when the an- 
nual message of 1905 went to Congress he 
recommended most of those things. I wrote 
to President Roosevelt and told him what | 
had heard. . . . It was the only letter of mine 
Mr. Roosevelt ever failed to answer.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s comment is as follows: 

“IT would as soon discuss a pipe dream with 
an outpatient of Bedlam as discuss such non- 
sense. 

Mr. Barker was the Presidential candi- 
date of the anti-fusion Populists in 1900, 
when he received some 50,000 votes. 
A United States Senator is said to have 
written a letter offering Mr. Roosevelt 
political support if he will run for Presi- 
dent in 1912. It is asserted that Senator 
Crane wrote the alleged letter. The 
Massachusetts Senator has been regard- 
ed as a supporter of the administration. 
Senator Bourne, of Oregon, has also 
been named. The Roosevelt candidacy 
worries LaFollette workers. Walter F. 
Brown, chairman of the Ohio Republi- 
can State Committee, has predicted that 





his State will declare in favor of a third 


term for Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Brown is a 
close friend of Boss Cox, of Cincinnati. 
On the other hand, Senator Gronna, of 
North Dakota, says that, in spite of 
Roosevelt’s popularity in the latter State, 
“it is too late now to swing the State 
away from LaFollette.” Undoubtedly 
there are many “Roosevelt progressives” 
in Northern Ohio and Michigan, and in 
other States progressive Republican lead- 
ers express the view that the LaFollette 
candidacy is not developing the expected 
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strength, while Mr. Taft’s re-election is 
said by these speakers to be out of ques- 
tion. The name of Justice Hughes is 
heard in certain quarters, but there is no 
likelihood of his re-entering political life. 
New York politicans blame the coolness 
toward Mr. Taft upon “natural depres- 
sion,” and say that it is temporary. They 
deny the substantiality of the LaFollette 
boom, and refuse to take the Roosevelt 
talk seriously. 


& 
The Dynamiters On December 1 John J. 
Confess McNamara, secretary - 
treasurer of the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and 


Structural Iron Workers, confessed to 
having blown up the Llewellyn Iron 
Works, at Los Angeles, on Christmas 
Day, 1910, and his brother, James B. 


- McNamara, pleaded guilty to responsi- 


bility for the Los Angeles Times explo- 
sion of October 1, 1910, which involved 
the death of twenty-one persons. These 
crimes, like many others perpetrated dur- 
ing recent months, were directed against 
the construction of non-union bridges 
and buildings, and at the general policy 
of the open shop. The McNamara 
brothers were represented in the trial at 
l.os Angeles by Clarence S. Darrow as 
chief counsel, who advised their making 
a clean breast of it. Job Harriman, one 
of their attorneys, is the Socialist candi- 
date for Mayor of Los Angeles. It was 
prophesied that when sentence was pro- 
nounced, on December 5, James McNa- 
mara would be given a life term, and his 
brother a short term. The prosecution 
is saved a long trial and its expense to 
the community, altho the county had 
already run up a bill of $200,000.—— 
The bribery charges against Bert H. 
Franklin, chief detective of the defense, 
will not be dropped, for Franklin, a 
former United States deputy marshal, is 
charged with having paid $500 to George 
N. Lockwood, a venireman, and when he 
was arrested, immediately after the act 
of bribery, he had $3,500 in currency on 
his person. The bribery case is said to 
have been responsible for the confes- 
sions. A light sentence is likely to be 


given to Ortie E. McManigal, who gave 
a confession implicating the McNamaras 
to William J. Burns, the detective who 
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made the arrests in the case. McMani- 
gal may be taken to Indianapolis to be 
used in the investigation of dynamiting 
cases by the Federal Grand Jury —— 
Walter Drew, chief counsel for the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association, which re- 
tained Burns and his detectives in Sep- 
tember, 1910, to investigate the dyna- 
miting cases, says that the fight has just 
begun: 

“What we want to find out now,” he says, 
“is, who were the men behind the McNa- 
maras. ... The big principle behind it all is 
the prosecution of the men who paid the Mc- 
Namaras and countenanced and instigated this 
outrage. This is a national issue.’ 
According to Assistant District Attorney 
W. J. Ford, of Los Angeles, the Federal 
and State Governments are co-operating 
to uncover “one of the most gigantic 
conspiracies ever conceived.” Said De- 
tetive Burns: 

“The outcome is a great victory for the 
people who believe in fair play. ... I feel 
also that I have gained a great personal vin- 
dication. I have been accused by Mr. Gomp- 
ers and by every labor and Socialist paper 
in the country of trying to ‘put over’ a great 
hoax.” 

The part of the dictograph—a small me- 
chanical register of conversations, used 
to take down the words of the prisoners 
when alone together—is believed to have 
been considerable in this case. It was 
the dictograph that Burns used triumph- 
antly in the Illinois Central graft cases 
of the Ohio Legislature. 
& 

Samuel Gompers, presi- 
Labor’s View dent of the American 

Federation of Labor, says 
that the confession of the McNamara 
brothers will be considered at the execu- 
tive council of the Federation in Wash- 
ington, January 8. “Labor was grossly 
deceived,” he adds. He asserts that he 
believed in the honesty of.the brothers 
in their denial of the murder charges 
against them, and confesses that the dis- 
closure of their guilt “will do labor 
unions no good.” He refuses, however, 
to make an investigation of constituent 
unions with a view to discovering more 
dynamiters. Mr. Gompers’s right-hand 
man, Calvin Wyatt, organizer ot the fed- 
eration at New York, brands the McNa- 
maras as “traitors to the cause of union 
labor” and to humanity itself. Labor 


had collected a fund of $190,000 to de- 
fend the dynamiters. There is much dis- 
cussion as to the use to which the re- 
mainder of the sum will be put. It is 
suggested by certain newspapers and 
certain unions that it be voted to the 
widows and children of the Los Angeles 
Times victims. The Los Angeles unions 
want an accounting by the attorneys. 
——“We have always condemned acts 
of this kind,” says Andrew Furuseth, of 
San Francisco, president of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union of America, who 
has urged that every worker should sub- 
scribe a week’s wages to the defense of 
the brothers, Charles H. Moyer, presi- 
dent of the Western Federation of 
Miners, who, with Heywood and Petti- 
bone, was arrested in connection with the 
murder of former Governor Steunen- 
burg, of Idaho, five years ago, declares 
that the confession furnished capital 
with a club which it 

“will not be slow to use against organized 
labor. For that reason, no matter how guilty 


I might have been, I would not have con- 
fessed.” 
& 


Cuba and lhe Conservatives have 
Other Islands imtroduced in the Cuban 
House a bill to repeal the 

civil service law, in order that there shall 
be no bar against the removal of Span- 
ish guerrillas from office. This was done 
at the request of the Cuban Veterans’ 
Association, which threatens to kill all 
guerrillas whom the Government fails to 
dismiss from their places. Reporters of 
a newspaper in Havana that had ridi- 
culed General Loynaz del Castillo, an of- 
ficer of the association, were severely 
beaten in the streets, last week, and the 
general was about to shoot the editor of 
the paper when his pistol was knocked 
out of his hand.——Solis, the Cuban 
bandit, who for two years has avoided 
capture, now demands $15,000 ransom 
for two young men who are in his cus- 
tody. They are a son and a nephew of 
a rich planter named Alvarez, whose 
estates are near Camaguey ——The 
Board of Survey which has been inspect- 
ing the wreck of the ‘“Maine” has found 
near the wreck a piece of a_ sheet of 
metal, containing rivet holes. It is said 
that this was never a part of the ship, 
and some think it is a remnant of a sub- 
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marine mine. A banking firm in 
New York offers to Hayti a loan of $2,- 
500,000 at 6 per cent., with 1% per cent. 
commission. Commander W. W. White, 
a retired officer of our navy, has been 
employed to patch up and reconstruct 
the navy of Hayti. On the 2d the 
Congress of Santo Domingo elected Sen- 
ator Eladio Victoria to be Provisional 
President, thus filling the vacancy made 
by the assassination, on November 109, of 
President Caceres. There was no dis- 
order. Several of our warships had been 
sent to the harbors of the country.—— 
In a three days’ engagement last week 
with Moros in the Philippine island of 
Mindanao, twenty or thirty of them were 
killed, and one soldier of the Third Jn- 
fantry. 








& 
Madero’s Foes here was not much 
in Mexico fighting in Mexico last 
week, but in_ severa! 


ways a. growth of opposition to Madero 
was shown. In Juarez the people elected 
to be their mayor Juan N. Medina, a 
Reyist, who was removed from office in 
August last by General Orozco, one of 
the Maderist commanders. The people 
of Casas Grande went even further, 
electing Enrique Portillo, who was then 
and is now in jail for aiding a revolu- 
tionary movement in favor of Reyes. 
Several members of Congress have left 
their seats and the city to work for 
Reyes. Another member, Sefior Pola, 
introduced on the 29th ult. a resolution 
to compel them to return. In Tepic the 
armed Reyists were overcome by Fed- 
eral troops, and their leader, having been 
captured, was put to death. A rising ir 
Sonora was checked by many arrests. 
At El Paso our Government arrested 
fourteen members of the Reyist junta. 
One of these was recently the Reyist 
candidate for Governor in- Coahuila. 
Another was formerly bombmaker for a 
party of Magonists. The Adjutant- 
General of Texas writes to Governor 
Colquitt that, in his opinion, the real 
revolutionary movement is supported by 
the friends of Dr. Francisco Gomez, and 
that Reyes has been used to divert atten- 
tion from it. Dr. Gomez, whom some 
have called the brains of Madero’s revo- 
lution, has written to General Orozco, 
saying that he is not working for Reyes. 
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The Madero revolution, he adds, has not 
been completed. He is trying to com- 
plete it, because the Madero Government 
is doing nothing in that direction. His 
brother Emilio, recently in the Cabinet, 
is ambitious and has followers. In Du- 
rango, last week, a revolutionary group 
of them was attacked successfully by the 
troops, who killed the Gomez com- 
mander, one Palacio——The Zapatists 
have not surrendered, but fifty of them 


‘were killed, last week,in battle——Ma- 


dero’s quarrel with the State of Oaxaca 
has not been settled. He still refuses to - 
assist the State’s forces in putting down 
a local rebellion which has cost several 
hundred lives. Oaxaca’s Governor and 
people denounce his policy——The 
press continues to talk of the danger of 
intervention by the United States, and 
persists in asserting that our Government 
has discriminated in favor of Madero 
and against Reyes. Sefior Pola, while 
defending in Congress his resolution 
calling ‘back the Reyist members, dwelt 
on the danger of intervention. The 
United States, he said, professed a de- 
sire to hug Mexico to its bosom, but only 
in order that it might choke Mexico by 
hugging. Some say the press articles 
criticising the United States are inspired 
by Gomez, Reyes, their friends and other 
opponents of Madero, who would lead: 
the masses to believe that Madero was 
supported by our Government, and that 
his revolutionary movement was financed 
by some of our capitalists. There are 
signs that a great number of ignorant 
Mexicans are losing faith in him because 
the lands of the rich have not been dis- 
tributed among them and no great in- 
crease of wages has been ordered. It 
is expected that the new law for compul- 
sory military service, which goes into ef- 
fect on January 1, will add 15,000 men 
to the army. 





ad 


Now that France 
and Germany have 
come to an agree- 
ment in regard to Morocco, the veil is 
being lifted from the discussion which 
went on simultaneously between Great 
Britain and Germany. One side of the 
story was told by Foreign Minister von 
Kiderlen-Wachter at a secret session of 
the budget committee of the Reichstag 


The Anglo-German 
Dispute 
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on November 17 and in part made public 
four days later, and the other side of the 
story was told by the British Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, in the 
House of Commons on November 27. 
The two accounts give quite opposite im- 
pressions of what took place, but are not 
altogether irreconcilable as to the facts. 
It appears that on July 1 the German 
Government notified all the Powers sig- 
natory to the Algeciras Convention, 
which includes the United States, of its 
intention of sending the gunboat “Pan- 
ther” to Agadir. The German Ambas- 
sador at London was at the same time 
instructed to explain to the British Gov- 
ernment that this act was thought neces- 
sary for the protection of the lives and 
property of German subjects and pro- 
tégés in Southern Morocco, but that no 
objection had been raised to the French 
advance to Fez, altho the German infor- 
mation in regard to the situation of the 
Europeans at Fez did not agree with the 
French information. It was the opinion 
of the German Government that the 
course of events had rendered the pro- 
visions of the act of Algeciras illusory, 
and it seemed doubtful whether France 
would be able to return to the status quo 
of 1906. On July 4 Sir Edward Grey 
told the German Ambassador that Great 
Britain could not take a disinterested 
attitude concerning Morocco or recog- 
nize any new arrangement arrived at 
without her consent. On July 21, nothing 
having been heard from Germany in the 
meantime, Sir Edward Grey informed 
the German Ambassador that he had been 
waiting in hope of an agreement between 
France and Germany, but that he had 
learned that the German demands for 
cessions in the Kongo were of sucha far- 
reaching character that it was obvious 
France could not accept them. In case 
of the negotiations with France failing, 
Great Britain would be obliged to take 
same step in order to protect British in- 
terests. He pointed out that the Ger- 
mans were in the closed port of Agadir, 
that they were landing and negotiating 
with the natives, and it might be that the 
German flag had been hoisted at Agadir, 
which was the most suitable port on that 
coast for a naval base. The German 
Ambassador replied that, if the German 
proposals for compensation were unac- 
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ceptable to France, it showed that France 
did not set as much valife upon the free 
exercise of her claims as might have been 
expected. She must, therefore, put up 
with the presence of a foreign warship in 
a Moroccan harbor as part of the bar- 
gain. A North African empire from 
Tripoli to Senegambia with a predomi- 
nant position in Morocco, was no small 
matter. England had been compensated 
in Egypt, which also was no trifling mat- 
ter, but Germany had not been compen- 
sated with anything. This conversa- 
tion was so unsatisfactory to Sir Edward 
Grey that, after consultation with Pre- 
mier Asquith, it was decided to make at 
once a public announcement of the posi- 
tion of England; so that very evening 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Lloyd- 
George introduced a paragraph into his 
speech declaring that, where British in- 
terests are affected, Great Britain must 
not be ignored if it was to remain a great 
Power. This created a sensation thru- 
out Europe, and on July 24 the German 
Ambassador made an indignant remon- 
strance, asserting that the speech had 
been generally construed as a threat and 
had given rise to a high degree of dissat- 
isfaction in Germany, and had furnished 
a large part of the British and the entire 
French press with an occasion for violent 
attacks upon Germany. Instead of mak- 
ing her wishes known thru the ordinary 
diplomatic channels, a public declaration 
had been made which could not have been 
supposed to have anv other effect than to 
complicate and confuse the political situ- 
ation and bring about a violent outburst. 
Germany, the Ambassador said, had 
never thought of the establishment of a 
naval port on the Moroccan coast and 
would never think of such a thing. That 
intention existed only in the British im- 
agination. Sir Edward Grey, in ex- 
plaining to Parliament the course of the 
negotiations, said of this communication 
from Germany: 

“Tt was exceedingly stiff in tone, and I felt 
it necessary to say that the fact that it creat- 
ed surprise in Germany was in itself a justi- 
fication for the speech. I felt that the tone 
of the communication made it inconsistent 
with our dignity to give any explanation of 
the speech.” 

On July 27 another note was re- 
ceived from the German Ambassador, 
which, according to the English version, 
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was couched in much more friendly lan- 
guage, and after that the negotiations 
with France proceeded smoothly. Sir 
Edward Grey declared that England had 
ne secret treaties now that the secret 
clauses of the Anglo-French agreement 
of 1904 had been published. The rela- 
tions with Russia and France had been 
changed from friction to friendship. A 
nation like Germany, with the biggest 
army in the world and a very big navy 
that was going to be still bigger, should 
do all in its power to prevent the natural 
apprehensions in the mind of those who 
had no aggressive intentions toward 
them. It would, he said, be a disastrous 
policy for Great Britain to allow it to be 
understood that she would in no circum- 
stances give her friends assistance if they 
were attacked. The Foreign Secretary 
concluded with the remark: 

“Let us make new friendships, by all means, 
but not at the expense of those we have. I 
aesire to improve our relations with Germany 
and intend to maintain our friendships unim- 
paired. The German Imperial Chancellor re- 
cently made two speeches which were inspired 
by the hope of seeing his country strong but 
not aggressive. If that is the spirit of the 
German policy, then within two or three years 
the talk of a great European war will have 
gone. The effect of the Moroccan settlement 
must be to relax tension and to remove a great 
obstacle from the path of European progress. 
For years the question of Morocco has been 
a discomfort to diplomatists. It has been 
settled without breaking the peace of Europe, 
and the part his Majesty’s Government has 


taken has contributed materially to that re- 
sult.” 





Sir Edward Grey’s speech is regard- 
ed as one of the most important pro- 
nouncements of England’s foreign policy 
in many years, and the House was packed 
to hear it. The new leader of the Oppo- 
sition, Andrew Bonar Law, followed 
with a speech commending the manner 
in which the Government had defended 
British interests, and the leader of the 
Laborites, Ramsay MacDonald, also ap- 
proved of the policy in regard to Ger- 
many, tho he criticised the secrecy with 
which the negotiations had been carried 
out and questioned the Persian policy of 
the Government. 


Since the announce- 
ment of the treaty be- 
tween France and 
Germany about the partit‘?on of Morocco 
last month, three secret agreements on 


Secret 
Morocco Treaties 
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the same subject have come to light. 
The first consists of certain articles 
forming part of the Anglo-French treaty 
of 1904, but hitherto withheld from the 
public. According to them France agrees 
not to ask for a time limit on the British 
occupation of Egypt, and Great Britain, 
on the other hand, recognizes the right 
of France to preserve order in Morocco 
and to carry out administrative, eco- 
nomic, financial and military reforms. 
The trading rights of France in Egypt 
and of Great Britain in Morocco are not 
to be abridged. Spain is allowed to ex- 
tend her territory in Morocco, but not to 
alienate any part of it to another Power. 
——The treaty with Spain, also nego- 
tiated by M. Delcassé the same year and 
now for the first time published, is more 
liberal and specific in its grants to Spain. 
The course of the boundary line between 
Spanish and French Morocco is pre- 
scribed in detail, but it may be summa- 
rized by saying that it starts on the 
Mediterranean coast, at the mouth of the 
Muluya River, and extends to the Atlan- 
tic, leaving Larache and Alkazar in the 
Spanish zone, and Wezzan and Taza in 
the French. Tangier, which is in the 
Spanish zone, “is to preserve the special 
character given to it by the presence of 
the diplomatic corps and by the munic- 
ipal and sanitary institutions.” Spain is 
also granted an extension of the Gold 
Coast to the northward, including Infi 
and reaching to the southern point of 
Morocco just south of the Sus Valley, 
where Germany has recently tried to get 
a foothold by sending warships to Aga- 
dir. For fifteen years—that is, to 1929 
—Spain agrees not to take any action in 
her spheres of influence without the con- 
sent of France, while France is bound 
merely to notify Spain of any action she 
may take in Morocco affecting the Span- 
ish zone. But it is stipulated that: 

“In the case in which the political state of 
Morocco and the Shereefian Government 
should prove incapable of subsisting, or if 
thru the weakness of this Government and its 
persistent powerlessness to secure public peace 
and order, or for any other cause recognized 
by a common agreement the maintenance of 
the status quo should become impossible, 
Spain may exercise her action without con- 
straint in the region constituting her sphere 
of influence.” 

This clause is important because, in the 
impending negotiations between these 
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two Powers, Spain will doubtless allege 
and France dispute that the recent Span- 
ish seizure of Larache and Alkazar was 
justified by its wording. On Novem- 
ber 12, a week after the conclusion of 
the agreement between France and Ger- 
many, some “explanatory letters” be- 
tween the German Foreign Secretary 
and the French Ambassador at Berlin 
were given to the press and contribute 
new features to the agreement. Ger- 
many specifically agrees not to oppose 
the establishment of a French “protec- 
torate” in Morocco. Germany is to 
share with France in industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in Morocco and 
Kongo, but to have no preferential eco- 
nomic advantages. Railroads are to be 





constructed, first from Tangier to Fez, 
then from Casablanca to Fez, and into 
the Sus Valley from Agadir, which is to 
The extension of 


become an open port. 
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Kamerun southward to Corisco Bay 
leaves Spanish Guinea completely sur- 
rounded on the land side by German 
territory. In case Germany wishes to 
purchase Guinea and the Corisco and 
Eloby Islands from Spain France will 
waive her prescriptive rights. Germany 
agrees not to interfere in the negotia- 
tions of France with Spain concerning 
Morocco. The significance of these 
treaties is discussed editorially in this 
issue. 
oe 

The Russian Govern- 
ment on November 29 
presented an ultimatum 
to Persia demanding the dismissal of 
W. Morgan Shuster, the American 
Treasurer-General of Persia, and his as- 
sistants. Russia further demands that 
the Persian Government submit for Rus- 
sian approval the names of all foreigners 
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A MAP OF PERSIA 
Showing the Russian and British spheres of influence according to the Anglo-Russian agreement of August ‘i 
, a 


1907. 
to Great Britain. 


There is reason for believing that the neutral zone left between them is ultimately to be conce 
The provinces along the Caspian are now invaded by Russian troops and various 


points along the Sea of Oman and the Persian Gulf to its head have been recently occupied by British 


troops from India. 
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at present employed or to be employed in 
the future, and that Persia’s future rela- 
tions with Russia and Great Britain be 
regulated in conformity with the inter- 
ests of those Powers. Persia must also 
agree to pay the expense of sending the 
Russian troops to Persia. Unless these de- 
mands were complied with within forty- 
eight hours Russia would send troops 
to Teheran. This ultimatum created 
great excitement among the Persians, 
who are enthusiastically in favor of Mr. 
Shuster, recognizing him as their sole 
defender against the aggressions of Rus- 
sia and Great Britain. Processions num- 
bering thousands paraded the streets of 
the capital and other cities bearing ban- 
ners inscribed “Independence or Lib- 
erty.”” A long and heated session of the 
Mejliss or Persian Parliament was held, 
and by unanimous vote a resolution re- 
jecting the Russian demand was passed 
at 11.45 o'clock, just a quarter of an 
hour before the expiration of the forty- 
eight hours specified in the ultimatum. 
In the discussion the speakers declared 
that it was impossible for Persia to sign 
away her own independence. If Russia 
should wrest it from her it would be 
God’s will. In reply to a deputation 
from the Mejliss, Mr. Shuster begged 
them to consult only the interests of their 
country and not to consider him. The 
chief ground for Russia’s demand for 
Shuster’s dismissal is the circulation of a 
Persian translation of his letter to the 
London Times, which was summarized 
in these columns last week. Shuster has 
denied responsibility for the Persian ver- 
sion, and he has complied with the 
wishes of the British Government in re- 
moving from office the British subjects 
who had been appointed to collect taxes 
and administer finances. He protests 
that the opposition to him is due solely 
to. his refusal to betray the people he is 
serving by officially recognizing the Rus- 
sian sphere of influence in Northern Per- 
sia, One of his first acts was to attempt 
to reduce the interest paid at the rate of 
7 per cent. to the Russian bank by re- 
funding the loan at 5 per cent. thru 
American capitalists. Bombs have been 
discovered by the police in Teheran 
which were intended for the assassina- 
tion of Shuster. Ala-ed-Dowleh, . ex- 
Governor of the Province of Fars, was 
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assassinated at the door of his residence 
in Teheran by the Persians, who were in- 
dignant at his efforts to re-establish the 
deposed Shah. The Russian troops 
landed at Enzeli have taken possession 
of Resht, and bodies of Cossacks have 
been sent on to Kasvin and to Teheran. 


a 


Nanking, the south- 
ern capital of China, 
is now in rebel hands. 
It surrendered somewhat unexpectedly, 
without either a prolonged siege or a 
bloody assault. After the revolutionists 
had captured Tiger Fort, inside the 
walls, and also secured the Taiping Gate, 
the Manchu general, Chang MHsun, 
recognized that he could not hold the 
city, and acting under the advice of the 
American Vice-Consul, Mr. A. Gilbert, 
and the missionaries, he agreed to sur- 
render without a fight. The revolution- 
ists then took possession of the city and 
also of Purple Hill, the imperial strong- 
hold. General Chang escaped in dis- 
guise. The Tatar city was sacked and 
burned by order of the revolutionary 
authorities. This leaves the whole of the 
lower Yang-tse in the hands of the revo- 
lutionists, who have also control of the 
fleet of some twenty vessels. Since Nan- 
king was the capital of the old empire of 
China before the Manchu invasion, and 
was for ten years the, headquarters of 
the Taiping rebellion, its capture has 
greatly strengthened the cause of the 
revolutionists for sentimental as well as 
practical reasons. At the same time they 
have suffered a serious setback in the 
loss of the three cities at the junction of 
the Han and Yang-tse rivers, where the 
revolution began. The imperialists first 
captured Han-kow and then crossed the 
Han River and secured possession last 
week of Han-yang, which contains the 
steel works and arsenal. This put the 
third city, Wu-chang, at their mercy, but 
so far it does not seem that they have 
gained possession of it. An armistice 


Nanking Captured 


was negotiated on December 1 by the 
British Ambassador at Peking, by which 
each party agreed to abstain from ag- 
gressive movements for three days. The 
revolutionists at Urga have expelled the 
Chinese officials and declared Mongolia 
independent. 
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“Ever since the attempt has been made to 
discover a rational basis of morality, human 
nature, regarded essentially as good, has been 
taken as that basis. Religions and systems 
of philosophy, on the other hand, which have 
tried to find another foundation for morality, 
have regarded human nature as vicious at the 
roots. Science has been able to tell us that 
man, the descendant of animals, has good and 
evil qualities in his nature, and that his life 
is made unhappy by the evil qualities. But 
the constitution of man is not immutable, and 
perhaps it may be changed for the better. 

“Morality should be based not on human 
nature in its existing vitiated condition, but 
on human nature, ideal, as it may be in the 
future. Before all things, it is necessary to 
try to amend the evolution of the human life, 
that is to say; to transform its disharmonies 
into harmonies (Orthobiosis). This task can 
be undertaken only by science, and to science 
the opportunity of accomplishing it must be 
given.”—Metchnikoff’s The Nature of Man, 
p. 288. 

F Carlyle were writing now his 
“Heroes and Hero-Worship,” he 
would have to add—however much 

he would have disliked to—a chapter on 
“The Hero as Scientist.” For the popu- 
lar ideal of greatness has been decidedly 
changed in the last half-century and ne 

standards of heroism have been estab- 
lished. Creative genius is beginning to 
take rank above destructive, and men 
are coming to recognize that the hero- 
ism of those who save life may be quite 
as great and is certainly more admirable 
than the heroism that is measured by a 
monument of skulls. A striking proof 
of this shifting of public appreciation is 
afforded by the referendum carried out 
by the Petit Parisien three years ago to 
ascertain whom the French people re- 
garded as the greatest names their coun- 
try had produced during the nineteenth 
century. Fifteen million answers were 
sent in, so the result may be taken as 
representing the consensus of opinion in 
a larger degree than such newspaper 
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It was to be 
name of Napoleon 


plébiscites generally do. 
expected that the 
would head such a list. It would have 
in almost any other country except 
France. But France, always devoted to 
the cult of La Gloire and hitherto chiefly 
captivated by the bellicose form of it; 
France, where every man is trained in 
the army and educated in schools estab- 
lished with the avowed purpose of in- 
creasing the military strength of the na- 


_tion, France ranks Napoleon fourth in 


the list of eminent men and puts at the 
head of it the name of a modest chemist 
and physiologist, Louis: Pasteur.* It is 
a common observation that new ideas 
and social tendencies are apt to become 
manifest in France earlier than else- 
where. The French clock seems to be 
fast, always keeping a bit ahead of mean 
European time. If so, we may expect 
that before long other countries may 
come to give due honor and, what is 
more important, due opportunity and 
encouragement to the scientists, inven- 
tors and authors who confer glory upon 
their country by benefiting the whole 
world. 

The worthy successor of Pasteur as 





*The list is instructive because it shows clearly that 
the names first in the hearts of their countrymen are 
those who have become eminent in science and letters 
or have done signal service in the cause of the re- 
public. The leading names are as follows: 1, Pasteur 
(receiving 1,338,425 votes); 2, Victor Hugo (1,227,- 
103); 3, Gambetta (1,155,672); 4, Napoleon Bonaparte 
(1, 118, 034); 5, Thiers - 039, 453); 6, Lazare Carnot, 
organizer of the republican army of the Revolution; 
7, Pierre Curie, discoverer of radium; 8, Alexandre 
Dumas pére 9, Dr. Roux, inventor of the diphtheritic 
serum; 10, Parmentier, introducer of the potato into 
France; 11, Ampére, father of dynamic electricity; 12, 
razza, who secured the Kongo region for France; 
13, Zola, novelist and defender of Dreyfus; 14, Lamar- 
tine, republican poet; 15, Arago, astronomer and 
physicist; 16, Sarah Bernhardt, actress; 17, Premier 
Waldeck-Rousseau; 18, Marshal MacMahon; 109, Presi- 
dent Carnot; 20, Chevreul, chemist; 21, Chateaubriand; 
22, Ferdinand de Lesseps, constructor of the Suez 
Canal and projector of the Panama; 23, Michelet; 24, 
Jacquard, inventor of the pattern loom; 25, Jules 
Verne; 26, President Loubet; 27, Deufert-Rochereau, 
defender of Belfort. 
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Director of the Institute he founded is 
the subject of this sketch, Elie Metchni- 
koff. ‘the foremost of French medical 
men, he was neither born a l’renchman 
nor trained as a physician. Like Pasteur, 
he entered the realm of medicine by 
crossing the frontier of another science. 
Any man who pursues a straight line of 
thought will find that it leads him across 
many of those imaginary lines which 
have been drawn between the sciences, 
just as an aviator crossing Europe in an 
air line pays no attention to the artificial 
and historic boundaries which divide 
state from state. Pasteur was a chemist, 
an inorgan‘c chemist at that, and he was 
running down the cause of asymmetry 
in crystals when he found himself over 
in the field of biology. He had been en- 
gaged in separating the leftward skewed 
crystals of tartaric acid from those that 
skewed to the right by picking them out 
of the mixture by hand, but he discov- 
ered that he could throw the burden of 
selection off on an agency whose time 
was less valuable, namely, the yeast 
plant, which has an appetite for one kind 
of crystals, but disdains the other. This 
led him to the germ theory of life and 
of disease and enabled him to save mil- 
lions annually to the farmer and _ stock- 
raiser and unnumbered human lives. 
Metchnikoff's experience was similar. 
He was a zodlogist less interested in man 
than in the invertebrates, devoting his 
time to the study of the minuter forms 
of life on the barren steppes of Russia 
and in Mediterranean waters. It was in 
Italy at Messina in 1882 that he made 
the discovery which led him to fame as 
one of the benefactors of the human 
race. Now, if a man should deliberately 
set out for such a goal, if he should be 
incited by egotism to become famous, or 
inspired by altruism to relieve the suf- 
fering of humanity, about the last thing 
he would try would be to sit down in a 
laboratory all day with his eye glued to 
a microscope watching the blood corpus- 
cles chase each other thru the veins of an 
infant starfish. But since Metchnikoff 
was less influenced by the two motives 
mentioned than he was by a desire for 
truth for its own sake and regardless of 
consequences, all these things have been 
added unto him. If the anti-vivisection- 
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ists had their way about it, experimen- 
cation in animals, if allowed at all, would 
be restricted to physicians and to the 
specific purpose of curing disease. This, 
however, would be one of the surest 
ways to check medical progress, for the 
advancement of a science ordinarily 
owes little to those who are profession- 
ally engaged in its practice or have their 
eyes focused upon some practical result 
of their investigations. At least the world 
may rejoice that thru the liberality of 
lrench law the work of these two men 
has never been hampered—Pasteur, who 
discovered the cause of disease, .and 
Metchnikoff, who discovered the cause 
of immunity. These are two cornerstones 
of this foundation on which is now be- 
ing erected the structure of a rational 
system of hygiene the purpose of which 
is to prolong human life by the elimina- 
tion of disease rather than by its cure. 
The change that is taking place in medi- 
cine is analogous to that taking place in 
philanthropy. The modern philanthro- 
pist appears cold-hearted because, in- 
stead of dropping a coin into a beggar’s 
hat, as did the charitable in former days, 
he devotes himself to a systematic study 
of the causes of poverty. The modern 
medical man is likewise misunderstood 
if he seems indifferent to the suffering 
around him and is absorbed in the inves- 
tigation of remote biological problems 
having no perceptible relation to human 
needs. But the beneficial results of the 
scientific method in both philanthropy 
and medicine are already sufficiently ap- 
parent, so that we can see that it will do 
much more for humanity than the kind 
but blind benevolence of the past. 

The fame of France in art, literature 
and ‘science is in large part her reward 
for her hospitality in giving to men of 
other lands the freedom and encourage- 
ment which they could not find at home. 
One example is Maeterlinck. Another 
is Metchnikoff. He left his native coun- 
try chiefly because of a difference of 
opinion on political questions between 
himself and the Czar. Not that he has 


ever been a revolutionist, but as a Jew 
by race, an atheist in religion and a lib- 
eral in politics he was triply obnoxious 
to the powers that be, and after the 
assassination of Alexander II in 
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the students were too much excited over 
politics to attend to their studies. So he 
resigned his professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Odessa and went abroad to 
devote himself to biological research. 

He was born in the Province of Khar- 
kov, Little Russia, May 15, 1845. His 
father was an officer of the Guards, 
afterward a general. His mother was a 
Jewess, and it was from her that he de- 
rived the love for science which early 
manifested itself. He won a gold medal 
in the high school of Kharkov and 
passed thru the university of that city in 
two years instead of the customary four. 
Then he went to Germany and studied 
at Giessen, Gottingen and Munich. Re- 
turning to his native land he taught in 
the University of St. Petersburg -and in 
1870 went to Odessa to take the chair of 
zoology in the university there. 


The. years spent in private study, 
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chiefly at Messina, the earthquake city 
of Sicily, were most fruitful, for his in- 
vestigation of intercellular digestion in 
minute marine invertebrates gave him 
the clue to the protective action of the 
blood in the higher animals and man, 
and in 1884 he outlined his theory of 
inflammation, which was, in short, that 
the congestion of blood at a wound was 
due to the efforts of the leucocytes or 
white blood cells to overpower the invad- 
ing microbes. The value of this discov- 
ery was recognized immediately by the 
two foremost authorities in biology: Vir- 
chow, the German who had discovered. 
the leucocytes, and Pasteur, the French- 
man who had discovered the microbes. 
Metchnikoff had now found the missing 
link which brought these two discoveries 
together and showed their meaning. 

In 1888 Metchnikoff was called to the 
Pasteur Institute, and in 1895 became its 
director. Here he found an exception- 
al opportunity to devote his talents to 
the relief of suffering humanity. Such 
institutions for the advancement of the 
science of medicine have since been 
established elsewhere: the Institute for 
Experimental Therapeutics in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, the Cancer Research 
Laboratory of London, the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York, for example; but 
the French people were the first to re- 
spond to the need of the man they have 
delighted to honor by endowing, in 1886, 
an institution which should continue his 
work as well as perpetuate his name. 
The Nobel prize for the most important 
discovery in medicine was in 1908 divid- 
ed between Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur 
Institute, and Prof. Paul Ehrlich, of the 
l‘rankfort Institute, who has in these 
latter days made ‘‘606” the mark of the 
beast, instead of 666, as prophesied in 
Revelation. 

Characteristically French, too, is the 
artistic setting which has been given to 
this home of science. ‘The visitor natu- 
rally approaches it thru the long and 
handsome Boulevard Pasteur, then turn- 
ing into a side street he finds on his left 
the Pasteur Institute and on his right 
the more imposing buildings of the Insti- 
tute for Infectious Diseases and the 
Laboratory of Biological Chemistry, re- 
cently erected for carrying out the treat- 
ment which the experimental work of 
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the other side of the street has suggested. 
A new department is now to be added 
for the study of tropical diseases such 
as the sleeping sickness, which has de- 
populated a large part of the Nyanza 
region. This extension of the work is 
made possible by the receipt in 1909 of 
the bequest of $8,000,000 by the miserly 
and eccentric Jewish banker who called 
himself Osiris. 

As the visitor passes into the court- 
yard of the Institute, his nerves, already 
shaky with thoughts of microbes and 
mad dogs, he is almost startled to see, 
half hidden among the trees, a man en- 
gaged in a death struggle with a wolf. 
This is a bronze statue of Jupile, a shep- 
herd who, bitten by a mad wolf, was one 
of the first patients to receive the Pas- 
teur treatment for rabies. In a crypt of 
marble and mosaic underneath the build- 
ing is the tomb of Pasteur, as impressive, 
if less imposing than the tomb of Napo- 
leon under the dome of the Invalides not 
far away. The reception room of the 
Institute is adorned with large paintings 
showing the modern miracles of healing, 
better authenticaeted than those of Sainte 
Geneviéve, depicted by Puvis de Cha- 
vannes on the walls of the Panthéon. 

Professor Metchnikoff is ordinarily 
not accessible to visitors, especially inter- 
viewers, but since I was armed with a 
letter of introduction from Prof. Jacques 
Loeb, of the Rockefeller Institute, whom 
he regards as the foremost of American 
scientists, I was fortunate enough to find 
him in. 

He has rather a short figure and a 
large head, with a bushy gray beard, but 
hair that is still dark. His spectacles are 
not sufficient to impart severity to his 
mild blue eyes. His voice is low and 
pleasant, and he speaks, as he moves, 
without either hurry or hesitation. He 
is a worker among workers, inspiring 
with his indefatigable zeal the young 
men who come to him from Europe, 
America and Asia to pursue their re- 
searches in bacteriology. 

A walk thru the Pasteur Institute is 
like a visit to a zodlogical garden, for the 
study of each particular human disease 
requires the discovery of some species 
that is also susceptible to it. Here are 
not only the dogs, guinea pigs and rats 
common to every bacteriological labora- 
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tory, but also many others closely con- 
nected with Metchnikoff’s special inter- 
ests; parrots and geese, for example, 
which are remarkable for their longev- 
ity; bats, which eat rotten food and yet 
maintain an aseptic intestinal tract; and 
chimpanzees, which, as the literal blood 
relations of man, are capable of sharing 
the worst of his diseases. 

Like Agassiz, Metchnikoff has “no 
time to get rich.” At his home in the 
suburbs of Paris he sets an example of 
the plain living he advocates, supple- 
menting the meager salary given him at 
the Institute by the income of a small 
estate in Russia. The $20,000 he re- 
ceived from the Nobel Foundation he 
devoted entirely to the furtherance of 
his researches in longevity. 

M. Metchnikoff has given the best 
possible proof that he has no personal 
aversion to women who enter his pro- 
fession, for he married in 1875 as his 
second wife a Russian bacteriologist of 
distinction. He dedicated to her his 
first volume of “Optimistic Studies,” 
and in it he cites her experiments on the 
growth of microbe-free tadpoles. She 
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is an artist as well as a scientist, and 
here, too, M. Metchnikoff shares her 
tastes, for he is fond of painting and 
music. They have no children, but he 
has a godchild to whom he is devoted. 

His high regard for individuality 
leads him to look with favor upon the 
entrance of women into the universities 
and the professions. He has no fear 
that it will result in the production of a 
class of celibates corresponding to the 
sexless workers of the beehive. On the 
contrary, his observation of the feminist 
movement for more than forty years has 
shown him that learned ladies are by no 
means wanting in the marital and ma- 
ternal instincts common and proper to 
their sex. Of a thousand women in the 
St. Petersburg Medical School, 10 per 
cent. had been married before, and 44 
per cent. were married during their 
course of study. A conspicuous case of 
feminine scientific genius is that of 
Sonya Kovalevsky, who attained the 
highest eminence in that field which, 
by the common consent of men, was 
formerly regarded as unattainable by 
women, that is, pure mathematics. But 
the day when she received the doubled 
prize of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences she wrote to a friend that she had 
never felt so unhappy, and the cause of 
her unhappiness, as revealed in her let- 
ters anc romances, was that she was not 
beloved as other women were. 

Altho Metchnikoff would grant to 
women every opportunity for the exer- 
cise of their talents, and thinks they had 
better occupy themselves with science 
than with fashions, he believes genius 
of a high order to be much rarer among 
them than among men. When he was 
called upon by the women doctors and 
scientists at the Naturalists’ Congress at 
St. Petersburg for his opinion of the 
feminist movement, he created consider- 
able consternation among them by the 
following frank language: 

“You complaint, as I understand it, is that 
man has excluded woman from alli higher in- 
tellectual occupation by unnatural means, so 
that her mind has become atrophied, her capa- 
bilities biunted, her talents stagnant. You 
would remedy all this by being made man’s 
equal in politics. You would then, you say, 
develop your slumbering abilities, overtake, 


and possibly surpass, your immemorial en- 
slaver—man. 


“But do you really need this political equal- 
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ity in order to attain this supremacy? 


Has 
the down-trodden among man ever needed it? 
His political equality has come as an effect 
not as the cause of his intellectual develop- 


ment. The mind that dominates in the ar- 
tistic and scientific world ultimately arrives 
at political supremacy. 


“But what art or science has man closed to 
you? You are here; but really, ladies, I have 
failed to discover a Bichat, a Louis, a Jenner, 
or a Pasteur among you. Have you person- 
ally been impeded in your careers more than 
certain individuals among man? Now let us 
take the arts. Is there a man-master so un- 
natural who ever forbade his female slave to 
express herself in music? But where are your 
Beethovens, your Wagners, your Verdis, your 
Brahms? I beg of you, dear ladies, if you 
remember one, tell me. ; 

“What brutal slave owner at any time for- 
bade women, to beautify canvas with satisfy- 
ing hues and lines depicting life or nature? 
As in music, man has encouraged women to 
do these things, yet where are your Raphaels, 
your Leonardos, your Rubenses? Have wo- 
men been forbidden to mold, carve, or draw? 
Yet where is your Phidias, your Michelan- 
gelo, your Cellini? Did you ever hear of a 
woman. architect? 

“Home and motherhood there, of course, 
the most radical among you will not say that 
man has attempted to restrain you—there you 
have had from time immemorial, in all ages, 
in all places, under every condition, absolute 
and full freedom. Still, is it not man, the en- 
slaver, who teaches you domestic economy? 
Is it not from man that you have learned how 
to care for your offspring in illness, how to 
amuse them in health? Who discovered the 
laws of domestic hygiene? Was it a woman? 

“Now, my dear ladies, has man ever ex- 
cluded you from the kitchen? No, you say, 
you have been enslaved there. ‘Cook! Feed 
the brute!’ is eternally dinned in your ears. 
It would seem reasonable that at least in this 
sphere woman should have reached a high 
standard of perfection. And the actual result? 
Ah, dear ladies, I must confess. If I want a 
yo good dinner I must have recourse to a 
chef. 

“And now, ladies, I ask your pardon, you 
have all studied physiology and psychology, 
and you know where such considerations 
would lead me. But one word more: Do not 
lose sight of the significance of your request, 
‘Professor, what is your opinion. of the fem- 
inistic movement?’ for that makes out your 
case perfectly—to advocate your cause you 
would call in the help of man.” 


Metchnikoff has very little liking for 
the political methods in vogue in our 
republics. He thinks young men too 
reckless, opinionated and pessimistic to 
be entrusted with the ballot at the age 
of twenty-one. “It is easily intelligible,” 
he says, “that in the new conditions such 
modern idols as universal suffrage, pub- 
lic opinion and the referendum, in which 
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the ignorant masses are called upon to 
decide questions which demand varied 
and profound knowledge, will last no 
longer than the old idols. The progress 
of human knowledge will bring about 
the replacement of such institutions by 
others in which applied morality will be 
controlled by really competent persons.” 
But he fails to inform us how these 
“competent persons” are to be selected 
and placed in power. 

To give an account of the varied re-. 
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cury, comparatively harmless, but alto- 
gether foreign to the body, was admin- 
istered thru the mouth and in time 
reaching the blood thru the digestive 
system, killed off or paralyzed the dis- 
ease germ. In modern medicine at its 
best, some substance, such as the diph- 
theria antitoxin, that is already present 
in the blood in quantity sufficient under 
ordinary circumstances to prevent infec- 
tion, is reinforced in an emergency by 
more of the same substance prepared in 




















ENTRANCE OF THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE, PARIS 


searches which Metchnikoff has carried 
on or has superintended at the Pasteur 
Institute is apart from our purpose and 
would in any case be impossible here, 
because it would involve the recapitula- 
tion of a great part of the history of 
medical progress for the past quarter 
century. During this period the science 
of medicine has been completely revolu- 
tionized, for the use of traditional and 
empirical remed’es has been largely re- 
placed by a systematic search for the 
causes of diseases and the experimental 
determination of methods of avoiding or 
counteracting them. In general, the 
change may be characterized as a return 
to nature. In the older medicine at its 
best, a dose of some vegetable or min- 
eral substance, such as quinine or mer- 


the blood of the horse. Or if that can- 
not be done, the next best thing is to 
inject some serum that by a natural re- 
action will stimulate the body to prepare 
in excess its own antitoxin or excite the 
phagocytes to greater exertions in over- 
coming their enemies. In any case, the 
object is to induce an artificial immunity 
as nearly as possible like the natural 
immunity of the healthy body. 
Phagocytes—that is, “devouring cells” 
—was the name given by Metchni- 
koff to the leucocytes or white cells, 
which he found wandering about the 
body in search of their prey. They lead 
a sort of semi-’ndependent life, like the 
simplest one-celled animal, the ameba, 
and they penetrate to all parts of the 
body, even squeezing in between the 
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toughened tissue of the skin and bones. 
When a cut is made in the skin they are 
borne to the breach by the flow of blood 
and there pile up and coagulate, forming 
a new skin to protect the raw flesh, 
somewhat as a breach in a rampart is 
hastily filled in with sand bags. Not 
only ‘that, but when the enemy actually 
gains entrance either by storming a 
wound or sneaking in thru some un- 
guarded opening, then the white cells 
rally to the attack, surrounding and de- 
stroying the invading microbes. If these 
multiply too rapidly the phagocyte re- 
serves are mo- 
bilized, new re- 
cruits by the 
million are 
called out, until 
the bodily force 
is victorious or 
exhausted. Such 
a battle we call 
a local inflam- 
mation, or, if 
the engagement 
is general and 
long continued, 
a fever. Under 
the microscope 
we may watch 
the foes en- 
gaged in single 
combat, the pha- 
gocyte devour- 
ing the bacillus, 
a living, form- 
less mass of 
protoplasm, 
stretching out 
extemporized tentacles and engulfing the 
rod, globe, or writhing spiral which we 
may afterward see slowly digesting in its 
interior. 

To be sure, the operation is not quite 
so simple as Metchnikoff first conceived 
it. A condition is always more compli- 
cated than the theory devised to explain 
it. The question has been hotly debated 
and is not yet settled whether the phago- 
cytes best defend us by their life or by 
their death. It appears that as they un- 
dergo dissolution they give up to the 
blood certain substances which dissolve 
the disease germs or neutralize their poi- 
sons, and this may be a more important 
means of defense than the englobing or 
engulfing process. Then, too, these 





PHOTO-MICROGRAPH OF A ONE-MONTH CUL- 
TURE OF BACILLUS BULGARICUS. 
From Douglas’s “The Bacillus of Long Life” (Putnam) 
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white cells seem at times strangely indif- 
ferent to the presence of their dearest 
foes, or perhaps we should say, their 
favorite food. There is needed in the 
blood on such occasions a substance 
known as opsonin, which being absorbed 
by the microbes the phagocytes attack 
them with avidity; this opsonin serving 
as some biologist, doubtless an English- 
man, has said, like Worcestershire sauce 
as an appetizer to the phagocytes. 

But for further discussion of these 
questions I must refer the reader to his 
family physician, who will take pleasure 
in -repudiating 
these vague and 
fanciful in ter- 
pretations of 
mine. He will 
be able to tell 
whether phago- 
cytosis or bacte- 
ridlysis is the 
fashionable 
mode of com- 
bating disease 
germs and he 
will introduce 
the reader to 
alexin, agglu- 
tinin, anti- 
bodies,  side- 
chains and other 
interesting and 
useful novelties 
that he contains 
within him to a 
greater or less 
degree, let us 
hope a greater. 

But these same voracious white blood 
cells which ordinarily serve as the de- 
fenders of the body may in the period 
of its weakness become its worst ene- 
mies. This reminds us of the Pretorian 
Guards who in the later days of Rome 
precipitated its decline by attacking the 
capital. The phagocytes show an un- 
fortunate predilect‘on for the higher eie- 
ments of the human organism and, 
according to Metchnikoff, the most dis- 
tressing symptom of old age, the weak- 
ening of the mind, is due to their de- 
vouring the nerve cells. But besides 
that they play havoc all thru the body: 
eating up the pigment of the hair and 
so whitening it; causing degeneration 
of the liver and kidneys; robbing the 
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skeleton of its lime and depositing it in 
the blood vessels, thus doing double 
damage by weakening the bones and 
hardening the arteries. In these symp- 
toms of senility the germs of disease 
form an important factor, both in weak- 
ening the body and instigating the 
treacherous insurrection of the phago- 
cytes. Hence Metchnikoff comes to the 
conclusion that: “The senile degenera- 
tion of an organism is entirely similar 
to the lesions induced by certain mala- 
dies of a microbic origin,” and thus he 
arrives at his famous definition: “Old 
age is an infectious chronic disease, 
characterized by a degeneration or an 
enfeebling of the noble elements and by 
the excessive activity of the phago- 
cytes.” 

If old age is correctly characterized 
as a disease and especially if it is due in 
part to microbic invasion, it ought to be 
possible to cure or postpone it. This, 
then, is what Metchnikoff has in recent 
years made the main aim of his re- 
searches, 

In particular he suspects the large in- 
testine of harboring some of the most 
dangerous of the microscopic enemies of 
man, the cause of many of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. It is in his opinion an 
excessive and comparatively unimport- 
ant organ, for it can be shortened or re- 
moved without serious consequences. A 
comparative survey of the anatomy of 
the vertebrates shows that as a general 
rule the longer the intestine the shorter 
the life. He does not advocate its ex- 
tirpation by surgery or its disinfection 
by chemicals but he would crowd out its 
wild and poisonous flora by harmless 
cultivated species. Among the friendly 
microbes he regards the lactic acid ba- 
cilli as most useful for this purpose. 
These act upon milk or fruit sugar con- 
verting it into lactic acid which is de- 
structive to most other microbes, includ- 
ing some of the most dangerous. For 
example, mysterious outbreaks of ty- 
phoid fever have been recently traced to 
“typhoid carriers,” that is, persons who, 
while immune to the disease themselves, 
may yet serve for years as conveyors of 
the infection. But a thriving colony of 
Bulgarian bacilli will drive out the ty- 
phoid bacilli and so put a stop to the 
spread of the disease. 
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The difference between harmless and 
injurious bacteria on which the lactic 
acid theory depends is easily understood 
because it is a matter of common obser- 
vation. Meat and milk have much the 
same composition so far as their protein 
is concerned. But whereas’ meat 
promptly spoils, that is, putrefies, with 
the formation of disgusting and poi- 
sonous products of decomposition, milk 
sours instead and will remain wholesome 
and to some tastes palatable for several 
days. Both are the results of bacterial 
decomposition but the difference is due 
to the fact that milk contains a kind of 
sugar which inoculated with the proper 
bacilli is converted into lactic acid and 
thus the growth of the bacteria of putre- 
faction is for some time prevented. Tho 
under certain circumstances it happens 
that the latter get the start of the lactic 
acid makers and then the milk goes the 
way of the meat and we have a case of 
‘“ptomain poisoning.” In short, the aim 
of swallowing cultures of lactic acid 
bacilli by wholesale is to keep the con- 
tents of the remote regions of our diges- 
tive apparatus in the condition of soured 
milk rather than that of decayed meat. 
Recently the same treatment has been 
recommended for preserving the teeth, 
since these mild mannered and _ benefi- 
cent bacilli rubbed into the gums _ will 
dispossess those which ordinarily grow 
in our mouths and attack our teeth. 

For aid in his fight against the bac- 
terial poisons that bring on disease and 
old age Metchnikoff has resorted to his 
native steppes. The Tartars and Kal- 
mucks of southern Russia had always 
had as their favorite food koumiss pre- 
pared by the fermentation of mare’s 
milk and nomads of all races have made 
use of some form of curdled milk, 
chiefly because of the difficulty of pre- 
serving other kinds of animal food un- 
der primitive conditions. The keffir of 
the Caucasus, the leben of Egypt, the 
matzoon of Armenia, the dadhi of India 
and yahourth of Bulgaria are all pro- 
duced from milk by the use of various 
species of lactic acid bacilli associated 
with other bacteria of fermentation. Of 
these the last, the Bulgarian yahourth, 
yoghourt, or yagurt, contains the strong- 
est bacilli, that is, those that are able to 
stand the largest percentage of the prod- 
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uct of their own activity, lactic acid, and 
so Metchnikoff has made them the basis 
of his dietetics. 

A surprisingly large proportion of 
centenarians are reported from Bulgaria, 
where yagurt is used, and Metchnikoff 
cites a large number of cases of men 
and women of extreme old age who 
have lived largely on sour milk or on 
sauerkraut, which also contains the lac- 
tic acid bacilli* Most of these are 
found among the poorer classes or com- 
paratively uncivilized races. Sir Moses 
Montefiore is one of the very few rich 
men who have past the century mark. 
Metchnikoff uses this as an argument 
for the simple life. But it is question- 
able whether such data, derived from the 
casual reports of individual cases and 
the generalized observations of trav- 
elers, are of muc_ hevidential value. 
Claims to longevity among the unlet- 
tered are notoriously unreliable. It 
would be very unsafe to hold that the 
negroes were longer lived than the 
whites because so many mammies could 
tell of remembering Washington. When 
the British old age pension bill passed 
the number of poor people in Ireland 
who came forward with evidence that 
they were over 65 years old surprised 
the actuaries and embarrassed the 
budget. Women are apt to restore 
double-fold in old age the years they 
deprived themselves of in the later 
thirties. 

It is also curious to see a skeptic like 
Metchnikoff giving serious consideration 
to the accounts of longevity given in the 
Pentateuch which many orthodox theo- 
logians are willing to concede as legend- 
ary. He balks, indeed, at Noah’s 950 
years and Methusaleh’s 969, but accepts 
as probable Aaron’s 123 years and 
Moses’s 120, quoting the words of Jeho- 
vah: “My spirit shall not always strive 
with man for that he also is flesh; yet 
his days shall be an hundred and twenty 
years,’ He accounts for it by their 
more healthful mode of living and their 
freedom from alcoholism and the dis- 
eases of vice nowadays the chief cause 
of premature old age. He calls atten- 





*“He might add to his notable examples of persons 
addicted to the use of curdled milk the case of Tze- 
Hsi, the Dowager Empress of China, who at the age 
of seventy-four had energy enough to change her own 
mind and revolutionize the government of 400,000,000 
people. 
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tion also to the fact that sour milk was 
in common use among the patriarchs and 
was esteemed by Abraham food fit to 
set before angels. In regard to the 
Mosaic dietary regulat‘ons he says: 

“Some of them, it is true, such as the pro- 
hibition of uncooked or partially cooked meat, 
are confirmed by modern knowledge. But the 
greater number of the Mosaic rules, as, for 
instance, the prohibition of the consumption 
as food of blood or the flesh of pigs or hares, 
and so forth, are in. direct opposition to a 
modern knowledge of hygienic diet.” 

Metchnikoff, of course, being a scien- 
tist, uses these reports of longevity gath- 
ered from historians and travelers mere- 
ly as suggesting profitable lines of re- 
search, not as proof of any theory. Such 
proof can only be obtained by direct ex- 
perimentation and accordingly he has 
for the past twelve years been experi- 
menting upon himself. The Pasteur 
people do not belong to that class of 
physicians who refuse to take their own 
medicine. Metchnikoff still has a weak 
heart as the result of an intentional in- 
oculation with recurrent fever and some 
of his collaborators have inoculated 
themselves with the most loathsome of 
diseases for the purpose of testing a 
remedy for it. Brown-Séquard, of the 
College de France, tried, at the age of 
seventy-two, to rejuvenate himself by 
injections of animal secretions, but his 
hopes proved unfounded. 

But the means advocated by Metch- 
nikoff for the prevention of senescence, 
even tho it may never fulfil his expecta- 
tions, has at least the merit of being 
harmless, for it is merely the systematic 
employment of a food which has been 
in use by a large part of the human race 
from the earliest times. The object be- 
ing to colonize the lactic bacilli in the 
lower part of the digestive tract, the best 
way of attaining this has yet to be 
worked out. The generous drinking of 
buttermilk or curdled milk, tho this may 
be nutritious or otherwise beneficial, 
does not necessarily accomplish the ob- 
ject, for the bacilli may have been mostly 
killed off by the acidity or may be de- 
stroyed in the stomach. Taking a dose 
of the bacilli in a dried form, as a tab- 
let or powder, may fail to serve the pur- 
pose because they are in an inactive state 
and may not be able to secure a foot- 
hold for lack of suitable food, such as 
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milk or fruit sugar. So Metchnikoff 
has adopted the plan of taking pure cul- 
tures of the Bulgarian and paralactic 
bacilli in pasteurized milk or sweetened 
bouillon and also in the jam and in a 
kind of candy prepared from cooked 
dates soaked in the pure cultures. He 
abstains from all alcoholic beverages 
and uses only cooked food and _ boiled 
water. His daily diet in addition to this 
consists of three to five ounces of meat, 
grains, legumes and stewed fruit.* 





*See Les Microbes lactiques et leur utilité pour la 
santé in La Revue, 1901, p. 145. An unreliable trans- 
lation of this article was printed in the New York 
Times, March 5, 1911. A full discussion of the sub- 
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This goes counter to the raw food ad- 
vocates, but here Metchnikoff has the 
best of the argument. He also questions 
the advisability of excessive chewing as 
advocated by Mr. Fletcher and cites 
cases where the health has been injured 
by the practice and the resulting disease 
cured by more rapid eating.+ 

As soon as Dr. Metchnikoff first made 
known his theory the public, always on 
the lookout for a new “Elixir of Life,” 


ject of fermented milks with methods for their prepa- 
ration in the household may be found in a volume by 
L. M. Douglas. recently published under the sensa- 
tional title of “The Bacillus of Long Life” (Putnams, 








$1.75). 
*“The Prolongation of Life,” page 159. 
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demanded fermented milk and the sup- 
ply was immediately forthcoming, not 
always of a satisfactory character. 
Many of the cultures sold in powder or 
tabloids for the purpose or dispensed in 
drink at the soda fountains are inactive 
and useless or contain other and some- 
times undesirable forms of bacteria. I 
have found it easy enough to prepare 
the fermented milk in the household 
where the proper cultures are to be had. 
All that is necessary is to sterilize the 
milk by heating it to the boiling point 
or near it and keeping it there for ten 
minutes ; then cool quickly to 100° Fahr. 
and add the ferment in tabloids or pow- 
der or some of the former batch, and 
keep covered at this temperature for 
twelve hours. A vacuum bottle or fire- 
less cooker is convenient for keeping the 
temperature even. The fermented milk 
properly prepared is somewhat thick- 
ened, slightly acid and palatable even tc 
those who do not like ordinary butter- 
milk. 

Metchnikoff’s views as to the value of 
lactic acid have met with not only the 
legitimate skepticism and criticism of 
the medical profession, but also with the 
usual ridicule from the press. “Who 
would want to live one hundred and fifty 
years if he had to drink sour milk three 
times a day?” is asked, and he is alluded 
to as “the modern Ponce de Leon search- 
ing for the Fountain of Immortal Youth 
and finding it in the Milky Whey.” Of 
course Metchnikoff should not be held 
responsible for the exaggerated expecta- 
tions founded upon his theories or for 
the fakes foisted upon the public in his 
name. He is indeed an original thinker 
and a bold experimenter, but he is not 
a sensationalist or a seeker for popular 
applause. He has never said that he ex- 
pected to live one hundred and fifty 
years or that any one else could by fol- 
lowing his regimen. But he does regard 
that period as more nearly the normal 
length of human life than the commonly 
accepted limit of sixty-five or seventy, 
and as possibly attainable thru the ad- 
vance of medical sciénce. Tho he comes 
of a short-lived family and all his 
brothers died at an age much younger 
than he has now attained, his health is 
unusually good for a man of sixty-five 
and he is as hard-working and enter- 
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prising as ever. It is not the mere 
prolongation of life for which he is 
working, but the prolongation of the 
period of serviceable and enjoyable life. 
If he had remained in the University of 
Odessa he would have been retired from 
his professorship on the ground of old 
age in 1900, the year before he pub- 
lished his second and greatest work, that 
on ‘Immunity in Infectious Diseases.” 
The title which was given to his most 
popular book in its English version, 
“The Prolongation of Life,’ was not of 
his choosing and misrepresents his aim. 
He regards this volume as well as its 
predecessor, “The Nature of Man,” as 
“Studies in Optimistic Philosophy.” 
They are written to show that science is 
not merely of use in facilitating and 
ameliorating the lot of human beings, 
but is also adequate as a guide to conduct 
and capable of providing it with ideals 
of future aspiration. In an age when, 
as it appears to him, religion has lost its 
power and thinking men no longer have 
faith in immortality, he sees them turn- 
ing to mysticism on the one hand and 
to pessimism on the other, and his pur- 
pose is to find a way out that does not 
involve either. As an exposition of the 
Religio Medici of the tweatieth century 
his work has great significance, and even 
those who look with confidence to a 
future life to rectify the disharmonies 
of this one may read with interest the 
opinions of one who does not hold their 
faith upon what may be accomplished 
toward perfecting the conditions of ex- 
istence and may sympathize with and 
second his efforts at such amelioration. 
Essentially his aim seems to me to be 
the same as that of Epicurus: to relieve 
mankind of its two great evils, pain and 
fear, the fear of the gods and the fear 
of death, the first to be dissipated by 
showing it to be imaginary and the sec- 
ond by welcoming death at the proper 
time. Like Epicurus, too, but unlike 
most Epicureans, Metchnikoff preaches 
plain living and the avoidance of luxury 
and dissipation of all kinds. “It would 
be true progress,” he says, “to abandon 
modern cuisine and go back to the sim- 
pler dishes of our ancestors,” and he ob- 
jects on hygienic grounds to modern 
dress, dwellings, and social customs. 
Optimism he regards as the natural 
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philosophy of old age when a proper ap- 
preciation of the value of life is attained 
and youthful pessimism outgrown. 


“In the normal course of life, however, the 
young do not show an instinctive clinging to 
life in any marked degree. They often risk 
their lives for trifling reasons and commit all 
sorts of indiscretions hurtful to life or health 
without a thought of the consequences. They 
may be inspired by the highest motives, but 
they are equally ready to fritter strength 
away in the gratification of the lowest appe- 
tites. Youth is the age of disinterested sacri- 
fice, but also of indulgence in all kinds of 
excesses, alcoholic, sexual and others. Youths 
seem to think that they will always attach the 
same value to life, and that between death at 
thirty years of age and death at sixty there 
is a difference only of time. As their love of 
life is indifferently developed, young people 
are often extremely exacting, the pleasure 
they enjoy being but moderate, whilst the 
suffering provoked in them by the slightest 
annoyance is intense. They consequently be- 
come epicureans in the lowest sense of the 
word, or else abandon themselves to exag- 
.-% pessimism.”—The Nature of Man, 
p. 116. 


Pessimism was the militant philoso- 
phy of the nineteenth century and its ef- 
fects are increasingly felt in the present 
world-wide tendency to suicide, individ- 
ual suicide due to the failure of the in- 
stinct to live and race suicide due to the 
failure of the instinct to propagate. But 
even pessimism, harmful as it is upon 
humanity, may, according to Metchni- 
koff, have its uses: 

“It is pessimism which has been the first to 
draw up a true indictment of human nature, 
and if pain is to be regarded as useful in its 

‘quality of danger signal we should equally 
recognize that the pessimistic view of the uni- 
verse is a step onward in the evolution of 
humanity. Without pessimism we might 
easily sink into a kind of contented fatalism, 
and end in quietism, in the manner of many 
religions.”—Nature of Man, p. 194. 

The difference between the philosophi- 
cal pessimist and the scientific optimist 
may be illustrated by two incidents. In 
1831 Schopenhauer, in spite of his theo- 
ry that life was evil and worse than 
nothing, fled from Berlin to Frankfort 
at the first outbreak of the cholera. But 
we recall that Metchnikoff, professed 
optimist and lover of life, went last sum- 
mer to Manchuria into the center of the 
bubonic plague in its most virulent form 
in order to learn how to relieve human 
suffering. The difference is one be- 
tween whiners and helpers. 

Schopenhauer wrote that “an altera- 
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tion of the atmosphere so slight that it 
cannot be detected by chemistry brings 
about cholera or yellow fever or black 
death.” Metchnikoff’s dry comment on 
this is: “Humanity will be fortunate if 
the pessimistic philosophers prove as 
wrong about their other grievances as 
they have proved about disease and 
medicine.” And he adds that if Koch 
had discovered his vibrio in 1831 phil- 
osophy would have taken a different 
course, for Schopenhauer need not have 
been frightened away from Berlin, and 
Hegel, who died of the cholera, might 
have gone on with the development of 
his idealism. 

Another paradox appears in the fact 
that Metchnikoff, who makes little ac- 
count of altruism in his system of mo- 
rality, has devoted his life to arduous 
and dangerous researches for the benefit 
of others, and, without hope of reward 
in another life in either the Buddhist or 
Christian sense, has labored assiduously 
to lay the foundations of a science by 
which posterity can profit. He regards 
altruism not as a permanent and indis- 
pensable virtue, but as something to be 
gradually got rid of, at least in its ex- 
treme forms of heroism and self-sacri- 
fice. As this is one of the most striking 
and, it seems to me, most original points 
in his philosophy, a passage must be 
quoted : 

“As it is highly probable that with the 
advance of civilization the greatest evils of hu- 
manity will become lessened, and may even dis- 
appear, the sacrifices to be made will also be- 
come less. Now that there is a serum which 
protects against plague, there is no room for 
the heroism of the doctors who used to incur 
the greatest danger in fighting epidemics. 
Until lately doctors used to risk their life in 
treating the throats of diphtheritic patients. A 
young doctor who was a friend of mine, of 
high ability and promise, died from diphtheria 
contracted under these conditions. He met 
his death, in isolation from his friends in case 
of affecting them, with the utmost heroism. 
Now that the antidiphtheritic serum has been 
discovered, such heroism would be unneces- 
sary. The advance of science has removed 
the occasion of such sacrifices. 

“It is now very long since there has been 
opportunity for the heroism which steeled the 
hand of Abraham to sacrifice his only son to 
his religion. Human sacrifice, based on the 
highest morality, has become more and more - 
rare, and will finally disappear. Rational 
morality, altho it may admire such conduct, 
has no use for it. So also it may foresee a 
time when men will be so highly developed 
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that instead of being delighted to take advan- 
tage of the sympathy of their fellows, they 
will refuse it absolutely. Neither the Kantian 
idea of virtue, doing good as a pure duty, nor 
that of Herbert Spencer, according to which 
men have an instinctive need to help their fel- 
lows, will be realized in the future. The ideal 
will rather be that of men who will be self- 
sufficient and who will no longer permit oth- 
ers to do them good.”—Prolongation of Life, 
Pp. 323. 

As he objects to conditions that de- 
mand sympathy and self-sacrifice from 
one person for another, so also he op- 
poses any state of society that involves 
the sacrifice or subordination of the in- 
dividual for the benefit of the commu- 
nity as a whole. 


“It is most probable that no shade of social- 
ism will be able to solve the problem of social 
life with a sufficient respect for the mainte- 
nance of individual liberty. None the less 
the progress of human knowledge will inev- 
itably bring about a great leveling of human 
fortunes. Intellectual culture will lead men 
to give. up many things that are superfluous 
or even harmful, and that are still thought 
indispensable by most people. The concep- 
tions that the greatest good fortune consists 
in the complete evolution of the normal cycle 
of human life and that this goal can be 
reached most easily by plain and sober habits 
will convince men of the folly of much of the 
luxury that now shortens human existence. 
Whilst the rich will choose a simpler mode ot 
life and the poor will be able to live better, 
none the less, private property, acquired or 
inherited, may be maintained. Evolution must 
be gradual and much effort and new knowl- 


edge is required. Sociology, a newborn sci-. 


ence, must learn of biology, her older sister. 
Biology teaches us that in proportion that the 
orgnization becomes more complex, the con- 
sciousness of individuality develops, until a 
point is reached at which individuality cannot 
be sacrificed to the community. Amongst low 
creatures such as Myxomycetes and Siphono- 
phora, the individuals disappear wholly or 
almost wholly in the community; but the 
sacrifice is small, as in these creatures the 
consciousness of individuality has not ap- 
peared. Social insects are in a stage inter- 
mediate between that of the lower animals 
and man. It is only in man that the indi- 
vidual has definitely acquired consciousness, 
and for that reason a_ satisfactory social 
organization cannot sacrifice it on pretext of 
the common good. To this conclusion the 
study of the social evolution of living beings 
leads me. It is plain that the study of human 
individuality is a mecessary step in the 
organization of the social life of human be- 
ings.”—Prolongation of Life, p. 231. 


One might think in reading “The 
Nature of Man” that Metchnikoff was 
laying the foundations of a pessimistic 
instead of an optimistic system of phil- 
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osophy. He begins, as Schopenhauer or 
Von Hartmann might have done, by 
showing how ill adapted to his environ- 
ment is that simian abortion we call 
man. Among the examples of marvel- 
ously perfect adaptation of structure or 
instinct in nature are cited Darwin’s 
orchids and Fabre’s wasps. M. Fabre 
seems to be indispensable to French 
philosophers. We have seen that Mae- 
terlinck and Bergson get some of their 
finest illustrations from this “Homer of 
the Insects.” But man is not so favored 
of nature as the orchids or wasps: 

“There can be no doubt but that the human 
constitution, altho in many ways perfect and 
sublime, exhibits numerous and serious dis- 
harmonies which are the source of all our 
troubles. Not being so well adapted to the 
conditions of life as orchids are, for example, 
in the matter of their fertilization by the 
mediation of insects, or the burrowing wasps 
for the protection of their young, humanity 
resembles rather those insects the instinct of 
which guides: them toward the flame which 
burns their wings.” 


In the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were published at the cost of 
$5,000 apiece eight volumes known as 
the Bridgewater Treatises on “The 
Power, Wisdom and Goodness of God 
as Manifested in the Creation,” using as 
illustrations the structure of the hand, 
the instincts of animals, the chemistry of 
digestion, and other unworked sources 
of natural theology. The science was 
not bad for its time, nor was the argu- 
ment altogether fallacious. But the 
authors overlooked one thing, namely, 
that Bridgewater is a game two can play 
at and that it would be equally possible 
to fill eight other volumes by picking out 
a different set of facts, almost equally 
imposing, to prove something very dif- 
ferent, either that there was no God or 
that there was a devil, either atheism or 
Manicheism. Metchnikoff’s ‘‘Nature of 
Man” supplies much of the material that 
a devil’s advocate might then have used 
in his Anti-Bridgewater Treatises. 

But Metchnikoff, writing in the twen- 
tieth century, makes quite another use 
of it. He has doubtless never read the 
Bridgewater Treatises nor have many of 
us. There is no reason to now. They 
have become waste paper, not because 
they were false, but because the whole 
mass of the argument against them has 
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vanished, the half recognized and sub- 
conscious argument against theism deriv- 
able from the undeniable existence of 
disharmonies and imperfections in the 
universe. This battlefield is deserted; 
tho the same struggle continues, it is on 
higher ground. This change has been 
wrought by the introduction of the idea 
of evolution. We now realize we do 
not live in a static universe. The the- 
ism which is founded on evolution may 
serenely acknowledge the discords and 
failures which would be fatal to the 
theism of the Bridgewater era. And 
Metchnikoff, as an atheist, is equally un- 
troubled by the existence of misleading 
instincts and useless, disease-producing 
organs, for interpreting them in the 
light of evolution he escapes the slough 
of nineteenth century pessimism and 
arrives triumphantly at the goal of op- 
timism. 

At least he says he does. I cannot see 
that his argument leads to optimism in 
the strict sense of the word, altho it cer- 
tainly leads him to a very sane and 
hopeful meliorism. The weakest point 
in his doctrine of orthobiosis seems to 
me his theory of euthanasia, that at the 
end of the “normal cycle” of life—what- 
ever that may be—the desire for life is 
replaced by an instinct for death. The 
evidence he adduces in support of this 
is very scanty and questionable. It is 
curious to note that it was the experi- 
ences of Metchnikoff’s brother which 
supplied Tolstoy with the material for 
the most harrowing picture of the fear 
of death in all literature, “The Death of 
Ivan Ilyitch.” 

In “The Prolongation of Life” Metch- 
nikoff devotes much space to an analysis 
of the first and second parts of “Faust” 
and the life of Goethe, whom he mani- 
festly regards as an excellent example 
of a complete and well ordered life. 
The reader will observe that while he 
condemns Goethe’s drinking habits be- 
cause they undermined his constitution, 
he has, from the standpoint of a natur- 
alist, no word of blame for his promis- 
cuous love affairs, since these contribu- 
ted to the development of his genius. 
This is, to say the least, a very one-sided 
view to take of it. 

But these articles are concerned with 
the exposition rather than the criticism 
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of the authors discussed, so | will con- 
clude with a quotation which sums up 
his philosophy and sets forth his ideals: 

“In progress toward the goal, nature will 
have to be consulted continuously. Already, 
in the case of the ephemerids, nature has 
produced a complete cycle of normal life end- 
ing in natural death. In the problem of his 
own fate, man must not be content with the 
gifts of nature; he must direct them by his 
own efforts. Just as he has been able to 
modify the nature of animals and plants, man 
must attempt to modify his own constitution, 
so as to readjust its disharmonies. 

“Breeders form a conception of the ideal 
result when they are about to attempt the 

roduction of some new variety which shall 

e pleasing esthetically and of service to man. 
Next, they study the existing individual varia- 
tions in animals and plants on which they 
wish to work, and from which they will select 
with minutest care. The ideal result must 
have some relation to the constitution of the 
organism selected. To modify the human 
constitution, it will be necessary, first, to 
frame the ideal, and thereafter to set to work 
with all the resources of science. 

“If there can be formed ‘an ideal able to 
unite men in a kind of religion of the future, 
this ideal must be founded on scientific prin- 
ciples. And if it be true, as has been asserted 
so often, that man can live by faith alone, the 
faith must be in the power of science.”—The 
Nature of Man, p. 302. 


How to Reap METCHNIKOFF. 

The philosophy of Metchnikoff is given in 
two volumes published in this country by 
Putnams, The Nature of Man ($1.50) and 
The Prolongation of Life ($1.75). The sec- 
ond and later volume will perhaps better 
serve the purpose of the general reader, but 
either will give the main outlines of his theo- 
ries. Both volumes are written for the med- 
ical student rather than the public, and dis- 
cuss some unpleasant subjects, but not in any 
objectionable manner. The English transla- 
tion, at least in the first editions, is clumsy 
and careless. These works in the original are 
entitled Essais sur la nature humaine, Paris, 
1903, and Essais optimistes, Paris, 1907. The 
German version, Studien tiber die Natur des 
Menschen, Leipsic, 1904, is prefaced by Ost- 
wald. The New Hygiene, Three Lectures on 
the Prevention of Infectious Diseases, pref- 
aced by Lankester, is published by W. T. 
Keever & Co., Chicago, at $1. 

Articles by Metchnikoff easily accessible 
are: “Studies in Natural Death,” in Harper’s 
Magazine, vol. 114, p. 272; “The Utility of 
Lactic Microbes,” in Century, vol. 79, p. 53; 
“Old Age,” in Smithsonian Report, 1904. 

A criticism of Metchnikoff’s individualism 
from a socialistic point of view is “The Opti- 
mism of Metchnikoff,” by F. Carrel, in Fort- 
nightly Review, vol. 89, p. 51. <A criticism to 
which Metchnikoff has made a reply in his 
second volume is “Morale et Biologie,” by D. 
Parodi, in Revue philosophique, vol. sf, p- 
113. Meichnikof, philosophe (Bibliothéque 
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des Entretiens Idéalistes, Paris, 1911, 1 fr. 25), 
is a pamphlet by a young Catholic, Fernand 
Divoire, in a style of frantic denunciation. 

An interesting character sketch by A. Mc: 
Farlane is to be found in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, vol. 25, p. 541. To Mr. Herman Bern- 
stein, whose interviews with Metchnikoff, 
in the New York Times of August I, 1909, 
and March 5, 1911, I am indebted for many 
facts and a photograph. 

Good articles on the theory of immunity as 
developed by Metchnikoff and others are: 
“The War Against Disease,” in Edinburgh 
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Review, October, 1910; “Paul Ehrlich: The 
Man and His Work,” by Marguerite Marks, 
in McClure’s Magazine, I9II, p. 184; “Natu- 
ral Resistance to Disease,” by Dr. Simon 
Flexner, of the Rockefeller Institute, in Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, July, 1909, and in 
Smithsonian Report, 1909; “The Stru —_ for 
Immunity,” by H. S. Williams, in Harper's 
Magazine, December, 1911. 

Circular No. 171 of the Bureau of American 
Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture gives a description of Fermented 
Milks by F. A. Rogers. 


New Yorx Criry. 





To Love 


(In Certain Magazines) 


BY MARION PELTON GUILD 


Up, Love, into-the mountains! 


Thou hast lain 


Beside the slimy river bank too long; 

Thy rusting lyre has half forgot its song; 
Thy snowy wings are fouled with many a stain; 
Thine azure eyes are clouded, and arraign 

The unworthy dreams that to their windows thrang ; 

Thou, thou, our angel-pure, our Titan-strong, 
Court’st the blackening brand, the fettering chain! 


Ah, beautiful, defiled, unfold those wings 
That urge thee mightily to soar and save! 
Seek thou the mountain-tops, the sweep o2 view, 
The sky’s communion, and the crystal springs ; 
Low in their candid pools thy soilure lave: 
Then with thy glory dazzle us anew! 


MILTon, Mass. 

















Brother Millionaire 


BY MARY P. GILDER 


experience, I find myself unable 

to join in those occasional femi- 
nine symposiums where “the brutes” are 
condemned as a sex. I have known too 
noble men for that. And of the half 
dozen noblest two were millionaires, using 
their wealth unselfishly and wisely, as the 
others used their less material resources. 
Tho poor enough myself to satisfy the 
most exacting of social reformers and 
wont to associate chiefly with my 
own impecunious kind, I numbered 
these millionaires among my closest 
friends. I have at times sojourned in 
their houses and in those of others of 
their class. As a joyous student of hu- 
man nature, I have made the most of 
such opportunities for observing the very 
rich; and I have come to the conclusion 
that they are just folks like the rest of 
us. If you prick them, they bleed; if 
you tickle them, they laugh; and if you 
intrude upon their private concerns, they 
resent it. 

Of course, we all like to see any kind 
of power put to its fullest and most ap- 
propriate use; millionaire power being no 
exception. How obvious and agreeable 
is this variety of power, and how divert- 
ingly has it become everybody’s business ! 
In fact, in the present tendency to social- 
ize everything (which may God further), 
the socialization of millionaires seems to 
be getting more than its due share of at- 
tention. The heroic efforts many of them 
make to do it for themselves are not al- 
ways taken into account. Probably this 
is because, like other manly men, they do 
not exploit their own deeds, and because 
the normal is always less conspicuous 
than the abnormal. TI speak now not of 
the Carnegies and Rockefellers, but of 
those whose modest competencies do not 
exceed four or five millions. 

But, with his peculiar difficulties, is it 
any wonder that our millionaire does not 
always spend his money as we wiseacres 
of the people would have him? Rather 
a thousand times does one wonder that 


B EING now a woman of some little 


on the whole he spends it so well! Which 
of us could surely stand the tests he daily 
meets? But because we do not have to 
meet them, because upon us, as upon all 
true Franciscans of the spirit, shines the 
sweet and enlightening face of our Lady 
Poverty, we occasionally see opportuni- 
ties for wise expenditure which he does 
not see. Prithee, brother millionaire, 
eager to do yet more good with your 
wealth, take a few suggestions, not ex: 
pert or scientific, but just human, in the 
friendly and tentative spirit in which they 
are offered. 

First, then, why not finance an individ- 
ual orphan? The needs of the children 
appeal to us all; we realize that any true 
social progress must depend largely upon 
what is done for “these little ones.” And 
we are coming to see that they are best 
handled as individuals, not in masses. 
The adoption of orphans by upright and 
competent persons is one of the simplest 
and most effective means of helping the 
young and contributing to the general 
welfare. Moreover, so great is the appeal 
of a bereaved or forsaken child to the 
average human heart, that the number of 
persons who would adopt children if they 
could is impressively large. Not only 
rich people, but many men and women of 
insufficient means, actually do so. I shall 
never forget the case of an aged couple, 
living on $30 a month, with no funds out- 
side this starvation wage, who delib- 
erately adopted a little girl, for the sim- 
ple reason that her need was pressing 
and they could not let her suffer. But 
also there is no question that many per- 
sons otherwise admirably qualified are 
deterred from this form of service to so- 
ciety by lack of money. One thinks of 
this when one hears the current criticism 
of childless women who try to solace 
themselves with pet dogs. “How wick- 
ed,” cries the warm-hearted spectato?, 
“how disgusting, when there are so many 
boys and girls in the world who need 
mothering!’ Now, I am not saying that 
there are not rich and foolish women of 
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whom such criticism is perfectly legiti- 
mate. But I am speaking of another 
class. For instance, two of the noblest 
and tenderest single women of my ac- 
quaintance have a dog to which they are 
pathetically devoted. And they admit 
frankly that they long for children, but 
hesitate at the expense of adopting one. 
Surely it is well, before passing judg- 
ment, to stop and consider the difference 
between what it costs to keep a dog and 
the expense of rearing and training a 
child, to say nothing of the comparative 
degrees of responsibility involved. 

Here, it seems to me, lies the million- 
aire’s opportunity. Perhaps he is situ- 
ated so that he could not himself adopt a 
child. But here is a very considerable 
number of competent and trustworthy 
persons, willing to take all the responsi- 
bility and do all the work, if only suffi- 
cient funds can be provided. And here 
is another number of such persons, actu- 
ally struggling to do the work on insuffi- 
cient funds. What more blessed and hu- 
man task than for the millionaire to 
finance one or more of them? And what 
more honorable co-operation than that be- 
tween the two kinds of givers, the giver 
of care and the giver of money, uniting 
in a common love for the child? 

Again, the great new movement for the 
public health offers far more opportuni- 
ties to the kindly millionaire than have 
yet been utilized. Take the anti-tuber- 
culosis crusade. Not only is there room 
for more sanatoria and educative work 
than the State can supply; not only do 
many existing sanatoria and educational 
agencies need placing on a firm financial 
basis; but there are a number of minor 
needs, of a more individual kind, which 
appeal directly to the sympathetic heart. 
Special food supplies and apparatus for 
open-air life, such as tents, reclining 
chairs, warm blankets and wraps, hot wa- 
ter bottles, are required by thousands 
of the strugglers who make up the tuber- 
culosis classes, and by other thousands 
all unclassified. The gift of one hot wa- 
ter bottle to some shivering, disheartened 
invalid would seem to rank in significance 
with the scriptural cup of cold water. 

But in this connection, as indeed in all 
work for the sick, there is one field which 
the millionaire might make peculiarly his 
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own. This is the supplying of those so- 
called superfluities which are often more 
necessary to the spirit than daily bread. 
A few years since I spent some months 
in a sanatorium for the treatment of tu- 
berculosis. The great-hearted physician 
at its head would not turn from his doors 
any patient, however far advanced in dis- 
ease; and hence the place had become a 
headquarters for very sick people, far 
sicker than the average to be found at 
such institutions. The needs of tubercu- 
lar patients were thus manifested there in 
their direst form. One evening, when the 
first autumnal chills were closing in, I 
heard a memorable conversation at the 
men’s shack in that place. Any listener 
to that grimly candid talk, punctuated by 
ominous coughing, would know that con- 
sumptives, tho a brave set, are far from 
maintaining always that state of unnat- 
ural cheerfulness which tradition ascribes 
to them. Rather to many of them life is 
a daily tragedy. Now, if we well people 
need so greatly the touch of beauty, of 
joy, of inspiration, to lift us above the 
commonplace, how much more do the 
sick crave similar blessings, to hearten 
them in their long battle with Giant De- 
spair? The old established custom of 
carrying them flowers is but a finger 
pointing in the right direction. More- 
over, the need of chronic invalids is 
greater and more keenly felt than that of 
those who are ill for a short time only. 
Beautiful natural surroundings; build- 
ings, furnishings and appointments which 
are not only serviceable and sanitary, but 
actually soothing and healing by grace of 
form and tender harmony of color; well 
selected libraries for uplift as well as di- 
version; choice pictures; an occasional 
opening of the door to heaven by the key 
of great music ;—should not all these be 
the rightful heritage of our suffering 
brothers in the better days to come? And 
with them should assuredly go the means 
of whatever healthful diversion is possi- 
ble to them, simple games and the like, 
together with the chance of training in 
beautiful and interesting kinds of handi- 
craft. A few fortunate sanatoria have 
already gone far toward realizing this 
ideal. The colossal Thorwaldsen Christ 
in the entrance hall of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, with its almost overwhelming 
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message of compassionate power and 
love, shows what a single great work of 
art may do for the sick. But the mass of 
such institutions in this country have 
been forced thus far to limit themselves 
chiefly to physical ministrations. The 
sickening glare of the unrelieved white 
walls in a large hospital which is consid- 
ered one of the last words of modern san- 
itary construction still beats upon my 
brain. 

With regard to gifts for educational 
purposes (not from Mr. Carnegie, but 
from our common millionaire), there is a 
point which may bear further emphasis. 
This emphasis may be permitted to one 
who was for several years in close touch 
with the administrative board of a grow- 
ing college. When a large sum is be- 
stowed on some college or university, it 
is apt to have a designated special pur- 
pose, such as the erection of a building or 
the endowment of one particular branch 
of investigation. Such gifts are of course 
admirable, and one would not look them 
too closely in the mouth. Still, it often 
happens that the institution’s greatest 
need is not in the direction chosen. To 
give a college a new dormitory when 
what it desires most keenly is a fund to 
meet the running expenses of its gymna- 
sium, may be satisfactory to the giver but 
is a bit disappointing to the recipient. 
The wise donor, therefore, who desires to 
make his offering of the utmost avail, will 
consult the governors of an institution of 
learning before deciding upon the form 
his gift shall take. And unless he has 
some special object at heart, he will per- 
mit his money to be applied according to 
their judgment, or, better still, will put it 
into their hands to be used at their dis- 
cretion. “Unrestricted funds for general 
purposes” are a boon much sighed for by 
college trustees. 

There is one special form of endow- 
ment, however, which, so far as I know, 
has not been attempted at any of our 
American colleges or universities, but 
which I should like to suggest for the 
consideration of the enlightened rich. 
That is, the establishment of chairs of 
creative literature and art. Noble pro- 
vision has been made of late years for 
scientific research, and great are the 
benefits already accruing to us there- 
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from. But for imaginative creation, what 
has been done? Yet the critics are con- 
stantly and rightly lamenting our low 
state of development in the fine arts. 

But Pegasus must be fed and shel- 
tered, or he cannot soar. If, however, 
in order to achieve food and shelter, he 
must submit to daily toil at the plow, 
which any average wingless horse could 
do as well as he, he often loses his chance 
of flight—of the supremely beautiful and 
valuable thing which he alone can do. 
Would it not be better economy to pro- 
vide him with those primitive necessities, 
thus setting him free to do his own high 
task? If he really be Pegasus, there will 
be no danger but he will work harder 
than any draft horse of them all. But 
actual genius is rare, you say. Yes, so 
are rubies. But there are tests for rubies, 
and also for genius. 

I have known two cases in point. <A 
certain woman, who holds an honored 
place as an educator, has a genius for 
poetry. (I use the great word advised- 
ly, having weighed it in this case for 
thirty-odd years, and being corroborated 
by intelligent witnesses not a few.) There 
are hundreds of other women who can 
teach the subjects she teaches. There is 
not one of them all who can write as she 
writes. Yet, because of the underlying 
money question, she has spent the greater 
part of her life in teaching, in the execu- 
tive and social duties that pertain to her 
position, and in writing prose that would 
bring in immediate cash returns. The 
one starry task for which she was born, 
a task demanding, like all creative work, 
the highest pitch of vitality, has been 
crowded into odd moments, into scanty 
breathing spaces, when the tide of vigor 
was well nigh at its lowest ebb. Thus 
has one of the most exquisite American 
poets been almost lost to us, tho not quite. 
For (and here is the miracle) her verse 
has still been written with a keen delight, 
an wunconquerable grace. A_ golden 
shower of lyrics, struck out at intense 
heat against the anvil of difficulty, price- 
less gleams of patriotism, of faith, of 
sympathy well nigh divine, attest the 
fuller glory that might have been. But 
how simple, for some one whose gold is 
of the earthly kind, to raise such a poet 
above money considerations, and set her 
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free to sing with God’s other nightin- 
gales. And it could be done for what 
some men spend on polo. 

Not that the task would be wholly sim- 
ple. Men and women of genius have 
their due share of self-respect ; often, in- 
dleed, an honorable sensitiveness as deli- 
cate as the bloom on the peach. One 
would not insult them by asking them to 
accept money except for value received. 
But if it could be proved to them that 
their creative work was recognized to be 
of far more genuine value than most 
work for which money is paid? Our 
privileged millionaire might, as I said, 
establish at some college or university a 
chair of creative literature, with a suffi- 
cient endowment to support its occupant 
in reasonable freedom. Appointments 
might be made, as to other chairs, on the 
basis of work actually done, and on the 
opinion of competent judges. Continued 
tenure of the chair might be conditional 
on the production from time to time of 
original works of literature in such quan- 
tity and quality as to justify the arrange- 
ment. If at any time there should be no 
person of sufficient merit available, the 
chair might remain empty until such per- 
son could be found. It seems to me that 
any man or woman of creative gift might 
accept such a position with entire self- 
respect, and that the benefit to the com- 
munity as well as to the individual would 
be incalculable. 

Or take the case of a man I know, a 
painter of rare quality and of thoro train- 
ing in the art centers of Europe. His 
mind teems with beautiful images; his 
fingers, instinct with almost preternatural 
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skill, are restless unless they are han- 
dling brush or pencil. But he must first 
of all support himself and his family. At 
the present stage of art feeling in Amer- 
ica, few indeed are the painters who can 
do that with any sort of adequacy. And 
this man has a proud self-respect which 
forbids him to angle for customers. He 
paints portraits chiefly, because they are 
the best paying pictures he can produce, 
and fills in the intervals between orders 
with illustrative work for books and mag- 
azines. Naturally his portraits and illus- 
trations show the master hand. But 
meanwhile the great ideal conceptions of 
his genius languish unexprest; and the 


‘daily harassments of making both ends 


meet, are far from conducive to those 
golden moods in which the choicest work 
of genius blossoms and matures. Poor 
Pegasus! the harness galls the wings, 
and the wings obstruct the harness. Is 
not this painter a type of many artists in 
America? Of course, one has to reckon 
with the general feeling that in our time 
and country the public welfare demands 
many more practical things than pictures. 
Yet we have among us financiers suffi- 
ciently enlightened to recognize the need 
of great pictures also, and to pay vast 
sums for them. Might not the same fine 
sense of values which leads a millionaire 
to pay hundreds of thousands for a mas- 
terpiece of art induce him as well to 
finance the production of masterpieces? 
And as captain of industry in this new 
sense, might he not find it effective and 
inspiring to establish a chair or chairs of 
creative art, on a basis similar to that al- 
ready suggested for chairs of literature? 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 


Permanence 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


SHouLp chiseled plinth and rounded arch 
Dispute with Time’s unswerving march, 


How vain the effort! 


These must pass 


Like blown sea-vapor from a glass. 


The spheres that sing and swing in space, 
One day their orbits who shall trace? 
And yet the soul, that aura bright, 

Shall outlast chaos and the night! 


Curnton, N. Y. 








How the World Is Moving On 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


OST of the English newspapers, 
metropolitan and provincial, of 


this day contain articles on the 
death of Joseph Pulitzer, the founder of 
the New York World. The London 
Daily News says: “During the past cen- 
tury America has produced a number of 
newspaper men whose fame is world- 
wide. We may put them into two 
classes—those who came before and 
those who have come since the advent of 
Toreph Pulitzer at the end of the 70’s. 
He it was, more than any other man, 
who made of the American newspaper 
the thing we know today. He invented 
those methods of news gathering and 
dressing, of publishing, illustrating and 
leader writing, which have been imitated 
more or less closely in every part of the 
world; and the American Sunday news- 
paper, which no country has yet succeed- 
ed in imitating, was largely his creation.” 
Many years have passed away since I 
first came into personal acquaintanceship 
with Mr. Pulitzer in New York, where 
he was then at the hight of his power 
and popularity, a hight which he main- 
tained during the remainder of my per- 
sonal residence in the United States, and 
indeed, I take it for granted, up to the 
~-oment of his death. I do not purpose, 
however, to enter just now into any con- 
sideration as to the moral value of the in- 
fluence exercised by the New York World 
and journals of the same order which 
have been lately making themselves more 
and more conspicuous thruout what we 
must describe as the civilized world. I 
have been for many years a frequent con- 
tributor to American literature, and more 
especially to American journalism, and 
have never felt reason to feel anything 
other than pride in my admission to that 
new field of world’s intellectual develop- 
ment. At one period of my literary career 
I spent about four years in the American 
States, and during that time I think I 
visited every State in the Union, and 
very fortunately for me it happened to 
be the period of the great American poets 
and politicians, statesmen and orators and 


humorists, most of whom I had the great 
pleasure of knowing as friends. One of 
my most valued friends in the States 
was Whitelaw Reid, the American Am- 
bassador in London, whose acquaintance 
I first made in New York at the same 
time as that of the late Joseph Pulitzer, 
who was the founder, or perhaps I should 
rather say the creator, of that order of 
journalism so full of animation and what 
we may indeed call “life,” which has 
since his time established itself in every 
great city of Europe as well as of Amer- 
ica. 

We have had, however, a period of ex- 
traordinary excitement in Europe as 
well as in the United States, and the ut- 
terly unexpected and very fierce encoun- 
ter between Italy and Turkey has stirred 
up once again under entirely new condi- 
tions the sympathy which a great num- 
ber of English, Scotchmen, Welshmen 
and even Irishmen in former days al- 
ways felt with the people of Italy. 
Certainly, when Garibaldi was the dar- 
ling hero of so many British populations 
one of his actual followers would have 
been indeed surprised to hear that the 
countrymen of Garibaldi, including also 
some of his habitual comrades, could 
have seen without condemning the proc- 
ess of war which was carried on by the 
chiefs and the soldiers of the kingdom of 
Italy against the Turks in Tripoli. I 
sincerely hope that Italy will keep out of 
all such wars as that with the Turkish 
dominion during the whole of her future, 
and it is hardly needful to give any warn- 
ing about the necessity of avoiding the 
touch of pitch for a nation which is un- 
willing for any consideration to become 
defiled. 

That region of Europe which has the 
deepest and most thrilling interest in the 
political fortunes of Europe during the 
immediate coming period is assuredly my 
own native country, Ireland. Every re- 
liable indication makes it evident that 
Ireland has a right to expect elevation to 
a position of absolute self-government in 
the political constitution of Great Britain 
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RIGHT HONORABLE ARTHUR J. BALFOUR 


Born in Scotland in 1848, Mr. Balfour is a Master 
of Arts of Cambridge University. He is Chancellor 
of Edinburgh University, and the author of “A De- 
fence of Philosophic Doubt,” “The Foundations ot 
Belief” and other philosophical, literary and economic 
essays. He is a bachelor, and an ardent golfer. He 
sits in Parliament for the City of London, and en- 
tered the Cabinet in 1886. Five years later he be- 
came leader of the House of Commons. 


during the next few months. The cause 
for which Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
Wolfe Tone gave up their lives, to which 
O’Connell devoted the best services of 
his whole career, for which Robert Em- 
mett died, and Thomas Addis Emmett 
went into exile and their example was 
followed by Smith O’Brien and Thomas 
Francis Meagher is now at last on the 
very verge of triumph, and there is every 
reason to believe it will be crowned with 
complete success before the coming sum- 
mer brightens upon us. It seems to me 
certain that the final settlement of this 
home rule question, which now looks as 
if it were so near and so sure, will do as 
much or more for the benefit of the po- 
litical constitution of Great Britain as of 
Ireland. Not Ireland alone suffered dur- 
ing centuries from the policy which Great 
Britain consistently and persistently 
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adopted in her method of ruling the sub- 
jected island. Some of Britain’s own 
sons, some of her wisest, her bravest, her 
most patriotic sons, have been thoroly de- 


voted to the cause of Ireland’s practical 


government by Ireland herself. One of 
the greatest of England’s philosophical 
teachers, John Stuart Mill, made himself 
a consistent and steady advocate of gen- 
uine home rule for Ireland thruout the 
greater part of his life and until its close. 
John Bright and Richard Cobden were 
advocates of Ireland’s cause in England’s 
Parliament. I need hardly remind the 
readers of the INDEPENDENT that Mr. 
Gladstone twice brought in a measure of 
home rule just at the close of his illus- 
trious career, the first of which was re- 
jected by the House of Commons. He 
brought in another bill in 1893, which 
passed thru the. House of Commons, but 
was thrown out by the House of Lords. 
Now at last the time seems to have come 
when the measure will be passed by the 
House of Commons and left under en- 
tirely altered conditions to see whether 
the House of Lords will venture to reject 
it again and leave itself to something like 
the certainty of being extinguished by the 
creation of a number of new peers, whose 
advanced views, already made known to 
the existing government, will guarantee 
to the statesmen in office the immediate 
carrying of their measure. I do not my- 
self feel any serious fear that we shall 
have to see home rule for Ireland carried 
as the result of such a political convul- 
sion. The highest pride and pleasure to 
know for me must be that Ireland had 
accomplished her full genuine political 
self-control with the full acquiescence 
of Britain’s Parliament. I am still not 
without some and even good hope that 
the House of Lords, seeing that the de- 
creeing of its extinction as a despotic rul- 
ing chamber must be practically invited 
and even compelled by its rejecting the 
measure of home rule, may let the light 
into their minds and see their way to pass 
the coming home-rule bill rather than 
have it forced upon them. by the House 
of Commons, and thus supply to the ad- 
vanced intellects of the country a practi- 
cal vindication for the instant establish- 
ment of home rule. 

The present session of Parliament will 
be made memorable in the history of the 
empire by the retirement of Mr. Arthur 
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James Balfour from the leadership of the 
Conservative party. Arthur Balfour was a 
statesman whose ability was recognized 
by all parties, sections and cliques in 
either House of Parliament, and he had 
many sincere friends even among mem- 
bers of the most opposing parties and 
sections in each House. He was always 
very friendly and kind to me, and while 
he and I were almost always opposed 
where any question of practical legisla- 
tion was concerned I was always very 
glad and so I. hope was he when any rare 
occasion gave us an opportunity of pass- 
ing into the same lobby on a division. 
He is not, I believe, going to leave the 
House of Commons, in which the greater 
part of his life has already been spent, 
but I suppose he wants to give himself 
an opportunity of trying whether life 
would be enjoyable if entirely unfettered 
by political struggles to body and man 
and mind. I first made his acquaintance 
at the same time with that of the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill and the 
other members of the Fourth party. That 
thoroly independent little party of four 
was made up by Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, Arthur James Balfour, Sir John Gorst 
and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. It 
naturally happened that on a great many 
unexpected occasions the Fourth party 


had an opportunity of voting in co-opera- - 


tion with the Irish National party, who 
were then following the leadership of 
Parnell, and thus for a considerable time 
the Fourth party came to be regarded in 
the House of Commons as involved in a 
sort of occasional partnership with the 
Irish National party and was habitually 
stigmatized by many genuine Tories as a 
fellow conspirator with Parnell and Big- 
gar. I have not yet heard whether Mr. 
Balfour is supposed to have any inclina- 
tion for the finishing of his political 
career in the House of Lords, but if he 
shares the ambition of so many other 
statesmen in that direction I sincerely 
hope that the present Liberal Govern- 
ment will see their way to gratify his in- 
clination at the earliest moment. Mr. 
Balfour is to be succeeded, we are told, 
in his position as leader of the Tory 
party by Mr. Bonar Law, who has not 
made much so far of his political career. 
He is chairman of the Glasgow Iron 
Trade Association and has sat in the 
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House of Commons since 1900, and he 
cannot be said to have won anything like 
a success during his few years in the rep- 
resentative chamber of Parliament. Now 
it will not be denied by any reasonable 
member of the Liberal party in the Com- 
mons that Arthur Balfour is one of the 
most distinguished members, taken all 
round, known to this present House, and 
his withdrawal from the House makes a 
distinct reduction in its intellectual value. 

Of course it would be quite impossible 
that any member of the present House of 
Commons could prove that Mr. Bonar 
Law was totally incapable of performing 
adequately all the duties coming on the 
successor of Mr. Arthur Balfour as 
leader of the Unionist party. But if the 
Conservative party are quite content to 
accept the leadership of Mr. Law for that 
of Mr. Balfour they seem to me as much 
to undervalue the political capacity of the 
statesman who is leaving as to overrate 
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The British business man of Canadian extraction 
who has succeeded Arthur James Balfour as leader of 
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Dulwich Division of Camberwell since 1906 and was 
formerly an iron merchant of Glasgow. Like Mr. 
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that of the new man who is suggested 
to succeed him. 

Last Saturday was a day of much’ 
mark in the joint history of the United 
Kingdom and in that of India. It was 
the occasion of the first departure of a 
reigning King and Queen of England 


i 
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from their native land to visit the vast 
realm over which they rule as Emperor 
and Empress of India. There is every 
hope and belief that the spontaneous visit 
will create a most favorable and grateful 
impression on the various populations of 
the Indian Empire. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Real Mind Reading 


BY STEPHEN S. COLVIN, Ph.D. 


{The author of this article on the newer methods of mental diagnosis is Professor of 
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University. 


He is a Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Strasburg, a member of 


the American Psychological Association and a fellow of the American Association for the 


Advancement of Science. 


A more extended and technical account of the association 


method of mental diagnosis is to be found in his recent book, “The Learning Process.”— 


Epiror.] 


ECENT investigations in the field 
of applied psychology have clear- 
ly shown that conscious states are 

governed by definite laws. They do not 
come and go without reason. As in the 
physical world, so in the mental, there 
is no chance. Everything that happens 
has its cause. Chance is merely the 
name that we give to hide our igno- 
rance. If we can only extend our 
knowledge we shall find that there is no 
more mystery in the workings of the 
human intelligence than in the sweep of 
the planets thru space. In conscious- 
ness, as in the material world, there is 
a place for everything and everything is 
in its place. An idea may seem to ap- 
pear in the conscious field without rea- 
son, but if we could trace its coming and 
know whither it was going, we would 
find that it had nothing strange or occult 
about it. Its path thru the mind is as 
definitely marked and predetermined as 
is the course of the comet thru the 
solar system. Once the comet was 
looked upon with wonder and awe, and 
its appearance on the outposts of the 
universe was regarded with superstitious 
terror. Now science has solved its sup- 
posed mysteries, as it has so many other 
riddles and as it will certainly solve the 
riddle of the mind. 

This newer conception that conscious 


states are as rigid as material things is 
due in no small degree to the investi- 
gator and practitioner in mental diseases, 
who in dealing with the abnormal mind 
has been compelled to find causes and 
to forecast results. Myth and imagina- 
tion have been ruled out of the field of 
physical medicine; they are rapidly dis- 
appearing from that of mental medicine. 
One of the principal workers in the field 
of mental diseases to bring about this 
newer conception is Dr. Carl as, em 
Zurich. A part of Jung’s work has been 
brought to the attention of Americans 
in recent books, articles and discussions 
on the psychology of crime and the 
methods of its detection, and popular in- 
terest in the subject has been aroused 
largely because of the spectacular ele- 
ments involved. It would be wrong, 
however, to obscure the fundamental 
meaning of Jung’s results by consider- 
ing solely or chiefly their bearings in 
this narrow field of applied psychology. 
The great significance of these investi- 
gations lies in the discovery that mental 
associations can no more be broken at 
will than can the workings of gravity be 
suspended thru human desire. A con- 
scious state is not a thing that comes 
and goes at the command of its pos- 
sessor. 

Jung’s method of mental diagnosis, 
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which he has applied more to the treat- 
ment of nervous diseases than to the de- 
tection of crime, is in the main surpris- 
ingly simple. It consists in giving either 
orally or visually to the person under ex- 
amination a series of words one at a 
time, and to each word as it is given the 
subject is instructed to reply at once 
with the first word that comes to mind. 
A record is made of each word that is 
presented (“the stimulus word”), the 
reply that is made (“the reaction 
word”) and the time elapsing between 
the speaking of the stimulus word and 
the reply of the subject with the associ- 
ated word (“the reaction time”). For 
example, the stimulus word may be 
“street,” the associated word “narrow,” 
and the reaction time one and _ three- 
fifths of a second. 

In the conduct of the test a list of one 
hundred stimulus words is_ usually 
chosen, so selected as to represent a 
variety of common situations in life of 
the normal individual. A typical list in- 
cludes such words as part, old, flower, 
wild, family, wash, cow, woman, abuse, 
door, marry, house, dear, virtue, happi- 
ness, mother. In part thru the replies 
given to these words and thru the gen- 
eral behavior of the subject, but chiefly 
thru the length of the reaction times be- 
tween stimulus and response, the inves- 
tigator is able to arrive at some of the 
most important facts in regard to the 
mental content of the person who is be- 
ing tested. Normally words presented 
in the manner described are reacted to 
in from one to three seconds, but if in 
the list of stimulus words there are any 
that possess unusual significance for the 
subject the result is that the response to 
these words is generally materially 
lengthened. The peculiar meaning that 
certain words in the list possess may be 
due either to the circumstance that the 
person under investigation is in an ex- 
cited mental state and tends to read into 
purely colorless words a_ significance 
that they do not actually possess, or to 
the fact that among the words presented 
some have been purposely selected to 
refer to an important fact in the experi- 
ence of the subject. If the person’s 
nerves are in a high state of tension he 
is apt to read into the most innocent 
words a hidden meaning. He imagines 
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the investigator has some particular pur- 
pose in presenting these words to him 
and he fears that his replies will reveal 
some secret. Under these conditions he 
becomes unduly excited and greatly con- 
fused. His conscious processes are 
stampeded, so to speak, and under the 
stress of the examination his mental 
organization goes to pieces. Often he 
hesitates and is incapable of any reply 
whatsover. Generally the time of his 
responses is greatly lengthened, often to 
ten or fifteen seconds. 

When the subject is normal, but when 
some of the words presented possess a 
real and not merely a fancied signifi- 
cance, a state of emotional excitement is 
aroused similar to that in the abnormal 
subject. The normal subject under 
these conditions fears, and with good 
cause, that his replies will uncover what 
he desires to conceal. If, for example, 
the person under investigation is impli- 
cated in a crime, he will find that the 
associations called forth by the signifi- 
cant words, if exprest, will show his 
guilt. When-these words are presented 
he hesitates and this hesitation is re- 
vealed by a lengthened time in the 
response. Perhaps the crime committed 
has been that of murder and the victim 
has been poisoned. It is known to the 
investigator that the poison was in a 
bottle kept in a drawer that was care- 
fully locked by the criminal; that when 
it was removed from the drawer a part 
of the contents of the bottle was acci- 
dentally spilled and that this left a stain 
on the floor which the criminal attempt- 
ed to remove with a towel. If this were 
the case, among the many non-signifi- 
cant words would be the significant 
words bottle, drawer, key, unlock, spill, 
stain, wipe, towel. In the presence of 
such words the guilty person will hesi- 
tate, because of the emotion that they 
tend to call forth and because of the 
fear that the replies will be damaging. 
This hesitation will invariably be re- 
vealed by lengthened times in the re- 
sponse, for try as he may the guilty 
person cannot escape the fundamental 
law that associations once formed can- 
not be broken at will. 

Jung’s method of mental diagnosis 
has been worked out not alone by Euro- 
pean investigators. During the past 
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few years it has been attempted in sev- 
eral American institutions of learning 
with uniform success. In one experi- 
ment the attempt was made to ascertain 
which of two possible series of acts the 
person under investigation had _per- 
formed. One set of acts involved open- 
ing a box in which had been placed a 
dancing mouse; the other the examina- 
tion of a second box that contained a 
pack of playing cards. After the exam- 
ination the subject was given two differ- 
ent series of words to which he was to 
react. In the first series there were sig- 
nificant words relating to the contents 
of the first box. In the second series 
the significant words referred to the 
contents of the second box. Some of 
the words of the first series were move- 
ment, small, white, dance, tail, rat. In 
the second series were the significant 
words play, ace, diamonds, clubs, king, 
jack and hearts. The significant words 
in the first series showed on the average 
longer reaction times than the signifi- 
cant words of the second series, thus 
indicating that the first box had been 
opened. 

Another experiment aimed to discover 
which of two persons had performed a 
number of acts according to definite in- 
structions. These instructions read as 
follows: “Go to the shop, place a ham- 
mer in the drawer which is indicated by 
the mechanician and carefully examine 
the articles in the drawer, so that you 
can answer correctly the following ques- 
tions: ‘How many keys are there on the 
key ring? What is the label on the ink 
bottle? Is the ink bottle empty? Is the 
stop-watch running? What is the num- 
ber on the back of it? How many 
blades has the knife? What is the color 
of the handle? Can you pull small nails 
with the hammer?’” Both of the sub- 
jects were tested with a list of one hun- 
dred words, among which were thirty- 
eight that referred to the acts connected 
with the list of instructions. The 
“guilty” subject in this test was discov- 
ered by the fact that his average reac- 
tion times for the significant words were 
longer than for the 
words, while in the case of the innocent 
subject the non-significant words were 
reacted to somewhat more slowly than 
were the significant words. 


non-significant. 
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The writer has been able to demon- 
strate the Jung method with success not 
only before small classes of psychology, 
but also before large bodies of students 
and audiences of a general character. 
The fact that in more than a score of 
trials there has not been a single failure 
argues strongly for the validity of the 
procedure. In several of the tests the 
method used consisted in placing a num- 
ber of articles in two sealed envelopes. 
In each envelope was a different set of 
objects and there were carefully written 
instructions in regard to the examina- 
tion and use of the contents. A subject 
was selected by lot and told to open 
either of the two envelopes that he 
should choose and to follow out in de- 
tail the instructions therein contained. 
Of course, he was to remain in complete 
ignorance of the contents of the un- 
opened envelope. After he had exam- 
ined the contents of the opened envel- 
ope, and had followed out every direc- 
tion, he was then given a list of one 
hundred words, orally presented, with 
the instruction to immediately respond 
on hearing a word with the first word 
that came to his mind. However, he 
was told at the same time to avoid in his 
replies such words as would indicate in 
any way which envelope he had opened. 
In the list of words prepared for the | 
test, twenty-five were so selected as to 
refer to the contents of one of the en- 
velopes and twenty-five to the other. The 
remaining words were indifferent, i. e., 
they had reference to the contents of 
neither enevelope. In every instance the 
subject tested showed longer average 
reaction times in response to the words 
connected with the opened envelope than 
to the words referring to the unopened 
envelope. The non-significant words 
showed the shortest reaction times. 
Quite often, too, the person tested be- 
trayed by the character of his responses, 
as well as by his lengthened reaction 
times, which envelope he had opened. 
A few typical illustrations will serve to 
show the manner in which these: tests 
worked. 

On one occasion the subject opened 
an envelope which contained among 
other things a copy of “Oliver Twist.” 
He was told to read carefully that part 
of a chapter describing Oliver’s instruc- 
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tion in the art of picking pockets and in 
the removal of names from stolen hand- 
kerchiefs. Here the instructions read: 
“How do you think Oliver removed the 
names; could he have done this with an 
acid?” In connection with this part of 
the test the words turn, jump, twist and 
run were given in the order named. 
When the significant word “twist’’ was 
spoken the subject hesitated and after a 
period of five and one-half seconds re- 
plied “Oliver,” which of course clearly 
indicated which envelope had _ been 
opened. Later, when the significant 
word “acid” was given, the subject re- 
plied “ink” after an interval of ten 
seconds. 

In another test a graduate student 
and assistant in psychology, who was 
entirely familiar with the method and 
who had confidently asserted that he 
could not be detected, since he could 
guard his replies and control the rapid- 
ity of his reactions, found it impossible 
to free himself from the natural associa- 
tion that certain words called up. In 
this test the student had opened an en- 
velope containing a school arithmetic. 
To the significant word “textbook” he 
replied in two seconds with the word 
“mathematics.” Later in discussing the 
test he said that his thought had been 
so occupied with the idea that he must 
keep down the reaction times that he 
found himself helpless when confronted 
with the word “textbook” and was 
forced to reply as he did. Still a third 
student, who was likewise familiar with 
the method and who had in advance of 
his examination correctly guessed what 
certain of the significant words would 
be and had prepared replies that would 
in no way indicate what he had done, 
found it impossible to escape the influ- 
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ence of the underlying associations that 
the significant words called forth. In 
one part of the test he was instructed to 
purchase a bottle of blacking and shine 
his shoes. The significant word in this 
connection was black. After completing 
the test, in describing his state of mind, 
he wrote: “The shining of the shoes 
stood out strongly. So | remembered 
the black shoe polish and the black 
shoes, and when I heard the word ‘black’ 
they stood out as irrepressible as moun- 
tains.” 

In the light of the foregoing, it 
cannot longer be held that ideas are the 
unsubstantial things that they are popu- 
larly supposed to be. A mental fact can 
no more be changed at will than can a 
physical fact. Indeed, the psychologist 
knows that the tyranny of ideas is the 
most difficult of all tyrannies to master. 
The person who is under the dominance 
of an unfortunate set of mental associa- 
tions is no more to be blamed than is the 
individual who is the victim of an insid- 
ious physical malady. Those who fond- 
ly imagine that all human ills are purely 
mental and have thought for this reason 
that they can more easily be cured than 
if they were physical have little reason 
for the faith that is in them. It is in- 
deed true that ideas can be weakened 
and even driven from consciousness, 
that new associations can be formed and 
old ones destroyed, but not by the mere 
desire of him who possesses them. It 
often takes days—yes, even months 
and years—to banish the undesirable 
thoughts, and sometimes, when we think 
that we have disposed of them and 
thrown them into outer darkness, they 
rise unbidden like the ghost of Banquo 
to disturb the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul. 


New York Cry. 














The Healing of a National Breach 


BY DUDLEY H. MILES 
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writes that the article was suggested to him by investigations he made in connection with 
the “Photographic History of the Civil War,’ newly published by the Review of Reviews 


Company. 


Our readers will remember two articles by Enoch Morgan Banks on this general 


subject that appeared in our issues of February 9 and July 13, 1911.—Ep1Tor.] 


bassador from England, recalled 

the other day, in addressing the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, that 
one of the grave problems that faced 
the nation in 1870 was sectional animos- 
ity. At that time he was in doubt as to 
the ultimate healing of the wounds in- 
flicted by our Civil War. Speaking some 
forty years later, he declares that prob- 
lem solved. Native observers of Amer- 
ican life will agree with him. It is none 
the less instructive to recount some of 
the episodes in the growth of this happy 
reconciliation. 

Mr. Bryce would in 1870 probably 
have settled upon Senator Charles Sum- 
ner as one who had deepened the breach 
between North and South by his negro 
legislation. Nevertheless, when he died 
on March 11, 1874, the Massachusetts 
delegation invited Lucius Q. C. Lamar, 
Congressman from Mississippi, to sec- 
ond the resolution for suspending the 
business of the House out of respect to 
his memory. His eulogy of the New 
Englander that 28th of April was ex- 
pected to be only a perfunctory perform- 
ance. But when he rose to speak the 
House and galleries became silent, and 
as he proceeded Speaker Blaine sat mo- 
tionless, with tears running down his 
cheeks. Opponents in many a hot de- 
bate, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
were melted to tears. When he sat 
down, all seemed to hold their breath, as 
if to prolong the spell. Then came a 
burst of hearty and sympathetic applause 
such as had not been heard since the war. 
Of the speeches delivered in both houses 
Lamar’s alone was sent by telegraph to 
all parts of the country. The seemingly 
excessive tribute was merited, because 
his eulogy was conceived in the most 
magnanimous spirit, closing with a plea 
for a fuller understanding and a closer 
union. 
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J AMES BRYCE, the optimistic Am- 


Two years later came the hundredth 
anniversary of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, celebrated by 
the Internat:onal Industrial Exposition 
at Philadelphia. The honor of writing 
the official cantata for this national 
thanksgiving was most significantly con- 
ferred upon the Southern poet, Sidney 
Lanier. The cantata, composed for 
Dudley Buck’s music, was sung “‘in the 
open air, by a chorus of many hundred 
voices, and with the accompaniment of a 
majestic orchestra.” Daniel Coit Gilman 
thus describes the event: “The devo- 
tional exercises awakened no sentiment 
of reverence. At length came the can- 
tata. From the overture to the closing 
cadence it held the attention of the vast 
throng of listeners, and when it was con- 
cluded loud applause rang thru the air. 
A noble conception had been nobly ren- 
dered.” The incident had a wider bear- 
ing. Lanier was the first Southern poet 


to give a full, clear voice to the spirit of 


nationality. 

An equally enthusiastic demonstration 
occurred ten years later in New York 
City. The New England Society ex- 
tended an-urgent invitation to Henry W. 
Grady, then managing editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, to attend the an- 
nual banquet on December 22, 1886. He 
was a leader in his native State of 
Georgia. His father had lost his life at 
the head of the forlorn hope directed by 
Gen. John B. Gordon against Ford Sted- 
man only two weeks before the surren- 
der at Appomattox. Yet the son looked 
back on the struggle with no b‘tterness. 
The outcome he accepted loyally. To 
innumerable rural audiences he preached 
the gospel of industrial alertness and na- 
tional unity. However, as he was almost 
unknown in the North when he stepped 
into the banquet hall of the New Eng- 
land Society, he expected to make a 
mere formal response to the toast, “The 
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South.” The occasion proved inspiring. 
“When I found myself on my feet,” he 
said, describing the scene on his return 
to Atlanta, “every nerve in my body was 
strung as tight as a fiddle string, and all 
tingling. I knew then that I had a mes- 
sage for that assemblage, and as soon as 
I opened my mouth it came rushing out.” 
This impromptu address, flashed over 
the country as “The New South,” not 
only made Grady famous from coast to 
coast, but marked him as one of the 
potent influences in the unification of the 
once sundered sections. 

That unification was actually taking 
place had been apparent at the death of 
General Grant in 1885. The last words 
made public from his bedside were: “I 
am thankful for the providential exten- 
sion of my time to enable me to continue 
my work. I am further thankful, and 
in a much greater degree thankful, be- 
cause it has enabled me to see for myself 
the happy harmony which has so sud- 
denly sprung up between those engaged 
but a few short years ago in deadly con- 
flict.” The harmony was real. With 
only insignificant exceptions, the South- 
ern press used language like this from 
the Mobile Register: “The South unites 
with the North in paying tribute to his 
memory. He saved the Union. For this 
triumph—and time has shown it to be a 
triumph for the South as well as the 
North—he is entitled to, and will re- 
ceive, the grateful tribute of millions 
who, in the course of time, will crowd 
this continent with a hundred imperial 
States and spread to the world the bless- 
ings of republican freedom.” Another 
paper of influence, the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, remarked: “Looking at the life 
and character of General Grant from the 
broadest national standpoint. it is true 
to say that no man since Washington has 
better illustrated the genius of American 
institutions or the temper of Americans 
as a people.” 

A truer test of national spirit came in 
1887, when it was shown that the sur- 
vivors of the “lost cause” were as loyal 
to the Union as the survivors of the 
cause that won. In that year Adjutant- 
General Drum suggested the return of 
the Confederate battle-flags then in the 
War Department at Washington to the 
Governors of the States from whose 
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troops they were captured. Tho the 
project was not carried out, the attitude 
of the North during the agitation may 
be seen in Senator Hoar’s address of 
welcome to the R. E. Lee Camp of Con- 
federate Veterans from Richmond, Va., 
delivered at Faneuil Hall, Boston. He 
said: “Your presence tonight is a token 
that the memories of four years cannot 
efface the memories of three hundred. 

. You have learned something of the 
Puritan. We, too, have learned to know 
as we never knew before the quality of 
the noble Southern stock; what courage 
in war; what attachment to home and 
State; what capacity for great affection 
and generous emotion; what aptness for 
command; above all, what constancy— 
that virtue beyond all virtues, without 
which no people can long be either great 
or free... . In the great and magnifi- 
cent future which is before our country. 
you are to contribute a large share both 
of strength and of ornament.” 

The Southern spirit was equally ad- 
mirable. When Governor Fitzhugh Lee 
of Virginia heard of the Northern pro- 
test over the return of the flags he said: 
“The country should not again be agi- 
tated by pieces of bunting that mean 
nothing now. The South is part and 
parcel of the Union today, and means to 


_do her part toward increasing its pros- 


perity and maintaining the peace of the 
republic.” The leading Southern news- 
papers treated the subject in a similar 
manner. The Atlanta Constitution said 
the flags would have been received “as 
a solemn pledge that the last spark of 
resentment between the two best armies 
the sun ever shone on had died out for- 
ever.” It, at the same time, recorded 
its belief that “the great American heart 
can neither be misled nor deterred. It 
has determined that there shall be peace. 

The war is over—its results are 
fixed—its passions are dead; and its 
heroisms and sacrifices have bound this 
people together as they were never bound 
before.” It was therefore no exaggera- 
tion for that eminent Mississippian, L. 
Q. C. Lamar, in his oration at Charles- 
ton, the center of secession, on the un- 
veiling of the statue of Calhoun, the 
apostle of States’ rights, to declare that 
the appeal to arms in 1861 guaranteed 
and established “the indissolubility of the 
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American Union and the universality of 
American freedom.” 

The progress of unification was fur- 
thered by the work of historians and 
biographers. Patriots like Lamar and 
Grady caught the heart of the people, 
but for permanence of good relations the 
public mind had also to be enlightened. 
Beginning with the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, students in American 
h’story who had been trained to scien- 
tific accuracy and impartiality in the 
growing universities of the country, 
brought into clear light the disputed 
causes of the war, and investigated the 
inner nature of the conflict and _ its 
results. The immediate effect was not 
always pacific. When’ a life of the 
Southern romancer, William Gilmore 
Simms, appeared in 1892, certain chap- 
ters that discussed without reserve his 
political activities raised such a storm of 
criticism that the young biographer was 
threatened with the loss of his position 
in a Southern college. Within ten years, 
however, many who still disagreed with 
the conclusions of the book were ready 
to admit the right of the author to ex- 
press his opinion frankly and fearlessly. 
Richmond itself turned out to give him 
an enthusiastic welcome. 

A broader influence was exerted by 
the novelists. The South took pride in 
the recognition of its writers by North- 
ern magazines and publishers. The em- 
ergence of a new author was an occasion. 
for demonstrations of sectional enthu- 
siasm which at the same time bound the 
section to the nation by giving it a con- 
scious share in the national life. Then 
came the vogue of the historical novel. 
For a time it seemed as if the Civil War 
and Reconstruction periods ‘were the 
only ones novelists knew anything about. 
But, tho the field was much overworked, 
this activity had a salutary influence in 
acquainting the whole country with 
Southern civilization and conditions. In- 
deed, one of these novels was reviewed 
at some length in a periodical of national 
weight devoted almost exclusively to 
politics and industrial progress. The 
prophecy of Lamar, “Know each other 
and you will love each other,” was prov- 
ing true. 
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The final stage in unification may be 
found in that ninety days’ frolic known 
as the War with Spain. Congress re- 
moved all discriminations against former 
Confederate officers. Wheeler’s brigade 
at Santiago revived memories of his 
Civil War raids, and inspired many a 
generous poem like John Howard Jew- 
ett’s “Joined the Blues.” Indeed, North 
and South were drawn into relations of 
exultant brotherhood. The sacrifice of 
blood and gold in the cause of an op- 
prest people fostered an intensity of 
patriotism that lifted national life from 
the individualism and sectionalism that 
had lingered on since the Civil War. 
This new patriotism was no spasmodic 
affair of the moment. Political parties 
were still fervidly debating about im- 
perialism and the colonial policy when 
the assassination of McKinley, in 1901, 
startled the whole country. Prof. Wil- 
liam P. Trent, an acute observer, once 
remarked: “I recall vividly how I had 
to make a flying trip from North to 
South at the time, and how imprest | 
was with the fact that not a particle of 
difference could be noticed between the 
sections; both were deep in grief. | 
should say that few events of our time 
have brought out our essential unity 
more clearly than his assassination.” 

How true the observation was may be 
judged from an incident almost unno- 
ticed at the time. On February 24, 1905, 
a bill for returning the Confederate flags 
was passed in Congress without a single 
dissenting vote, without even a single 
moment’s debate. This result was not 
due to careful prearrangement. It was 
due to the spontaneous unanimity among 
the representatives of a harmonious peo- 
ple—a silent but impressive proof of the 
completeness of our union. Despite the 
lingering of hoary prejudices in a few 
scattered citadels, the celebrations of this 
fiftieth year since the opening of hostili- 
ties between North and South show that 
Ambassador Bryce is not mistaken. The 
problem that looked so threatening in 
1870 has been solved, thanks to the char- 
acter of the American people, and all 
faces are turned toward the new prob- 
lems arising from. our _ stupendous 
growth and complex development. 
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Flights of Fiction 


AFTER reading the following eleven 
novels we are reminded of that child- 
hood classic concerning the diverse tem- 
peraments of certain geese: 


“One flew east and one flew west; 
One flew o’er the cuckoo’s nest.” 


Our modern novelists seem to have 
similar tendencies. Something new, 
something different— something ‘“o’er 
the cuckoo’s nest,” seems to be the ani- 
mating influence controlling fiction, no 
matter to what extreme points of 
thought or of scenery it carries the 
writer. 

Norman Duncan’s The Measure of a 
Man’ is one of a trilogy of semi-religious 
books and takes precedence over the re- 
maining ten of this review in its “differ- 
entness.” It is a story of the great 
wooded and ice-bound North. John 
Fairmeadow, the hero, comes into one of 
those lonely settlements of evil so much 
exploited in fiction, but so rarely inter- 
preted beyond the bloody drunkenness 
of them. Fairmeadow would be the con- 
ventional preacher-comrade typical of 
the evangelistic novel were it not for 
Mr. Duncan’s power of strange illusion, 
which makes the redemption of Swamp’s 
End by Fairmeadow poetically symbolic 
and daringly dramatic. The Singer of 
the Kootenay,? with its scenes also laid 
in the Far North, is the kind of story 
which prejudices the average reader 
against religious novels. Presumably 
the author found it impossible to con- 
struct a hero from a publican and sinner, 
have him sing his way to the ministry, 
and not at the same time make him an 
anemic Christian, with a hysterically reli- 
gious feminine counterpart. The author 
of “The Rosary” has not been so for- 
tunate in conceiving her latest novel, 
The Following of the Star® The hero- 

‘THE Measure oF a MAN. By Norman Duncan. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 
Tue Srincer or tHe Kootenay. By Robert E 
ae New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


8THe FOLLOWING OF THE STAR. 
Barclay. New York: G. 





By Florence L 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Lowndes. 


ine, whose fortune is contingent upou 
her marriage, bribes a young minister to 
marry her by offering him means to 
carry on his missionary labors. She 
marries him and speeds him on his way 
to Africa the very day of their wedding. 
Such a plot would seem to offer limitless 
opportunity for adventures by the mis- 
sionary husband among the unfriendly 
heathen and for complications at home, 
but the author ignores these and reduces 
the story to an uninteresting correspond- 
ence between husband and wife. Pure 
romance would have been more accep- 
table than five hundred pages of vague 
allegory and cumbersome letters. In 
Victory Ollnee’s Discipline* Mr. Hamlin 
Garland has taken a quite different flight 
from that to which we are accustomed 
in his too realistic interpretations of the 
West. This is the story of the struggle 
of a young college-bred man against the 
phenomena of the psychic as presented 
thru his mother as a medium. This con- 
flict forms the motive of the novel, but 
Mr. Garland fails to impress us with the 
quality of his hero’s final conviction of 
the truth of the psychic, perhaps on ac- 
count of the author’s personal skep- 
ticism. The book*has value only as a 
collection of seances well narrated. Mr. 
Coolidge is still writing about Western 
ranch life, but his latest novel, The 
Texican,> has fallen short of “Hidden 
Water,” which appeared last year. The 
Texican is a story of skillful theft and 
maudlin drunkenness. Dozens of West- 
ern novels have dealt so thoroly with the 
ingenuity of cattle thieves and the shame 
of the law in that section of our country 
that Mr. Coolidge is only repeating an 
old story. In fact, the only story which 
seems to bear limitless repetition is the 
detective story. Suspicion remains a 
constant source of entertaining specula- 
tion which quite reaches its hight in 
When No Man Pursueth,® a story of the 





Victor OLLNeE’s DiscrPtine, By Hamlin Garland. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.30. 

‘THe Texican. By Dane Coolidge. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

"WHEN No Man _ Pursuern. By Mrs. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 


Chicago: A. 


Belloc 
$1.35. 
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slow, secret poisoning of a woman and 
the efforts of a young doctor to diagnose 
the case. Admirers of Conan Doyle may 
doubtless discover many errors of deduc- 
tion, but they cannot deny the interest 
of the dramatic events which make up 
the narrative. Mr. Tracy in The Silent 
Barrier’ has taken the shadow of a story, 
cast it in the mountains of Switzerland, 
and has thereby given it enough scenery 
and atmosphere to hold it together. 
There is the triangle of a hero and a 
heroine and a villain, but it is not the 
people, but the scenery, that makes the 
story. On the other hand the atmos- 
phere and scenery of In the Shadow of 
Islam® are a transparent mask for a 
narrative of progressive politics in Tur- 
key, with the problematic question of 
race antipathies to form complications. 
After a series of religious,’ psychic and 
political novels we are glad to find three 
in which the romance of narrative is the 
predominant feature. The Transfigura- 
tion of Miss ,Philura® is an ingenious 
storiet, in which a quiet little spinster 
takes some theories of new thought to 
heart and works out her own romantic 
salvation with surprising success. Cap’n 
Warren's Wards,’® a delightful story by 
Joseph C. Lincoln, will recall “Coniston” 
to admirers of that book. Cap’n Warren, 
with his dry wit and unexpected capa- 
bilities, belongs in the class with Mr. 
Churchill’s stuttering. hero. Cap’n War- 
ren, a Cape Cod countryman, is ap- 
pointed guardian of his rich brother’s 
two children, and the story is chiefly con- 
cerned with his disciplining of the two. 
Bypaths in Dixie, with Mammy Phyllis 
as a feminine Uncle Remus, is a collec- 
tion of negro stories which, tho not so 
familiarly known as those immortalized 
by Mr. Harris, yet have that same qual- 
ity of the dramatic and imaginative 
which ought to make “Miss Race Hoss’s 
Party” quite as valuable an asset to 
nursery lore as “Br’er Rabbit and the 
Tar Baby.” 

¥ ’THe Strent Barrier. By Louis Tracy. New York: 
Edward J. Clode. $1.25. 

8In tHe SHApow or Istam. By Demetra Vaka. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


°THe TRANSFIGURATION OF Mrtss PHILURA, By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $1.25. 

1Cap’n Warren’s Warns. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. an 

“UByPpatHs tn Dtxte. By Sarah Johnson Cocke. 
New York: FE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
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Immortality Among the Egyptians 


Dr. Bunce, in his early connection with 
the British Museum, was devoted to the 
Assyrian and Babylonian monuments 
gathered there, but with his elevation to 
the very responsible post of keeper of. 
the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
there he turned his attention more to 
Syriac, Coptic and particularly Egyptian 
manuscripts and remains, and has pub- 
lished many learned volumes. The one 
of his works with which the present is 
most in line is the two sumptuous vol- 
umes on the Egyptian gods, to which 
two new volumes* are a noble counter- 
part, altho we must mention his three 
volumes of the “Theban Recension of 
the Book of the Dead,” published in 
1897, and following his facsimile edi- 
tion of the “Papyrus of Ani.” These 
prolonged studies have fitted him to pre- 
pare the present volume, which will be 
of importance in the comparative history 
of religion. 

Dr. Budge, as is known, for he has 
previously defended it, believes that the 
Egvptians from the earliest times be- 
lieved in one great supreme god, to 
whom the name Neter was given, a deus 
exsuperantissimus among the inferior 
gods, who might be treated as his sub- 
ordinates, having special fields of con- 
trol; while he remained too distant for 
much personal worship. This religion 
is regarded as indigenous or African, 
not imported from the West, but com- 
ing perhaps from the native tribes of . 
the Sudan. In charge of an expedition 
from the British Museum far up the Nile 
Dr. Budge has had very favorable op- 
portunities to study the present religious 
notions of these people, who have, he be- 
lieves, retained much of their ancient re- 
ligious ideas; and he has developed 
the subject in an interesting way, with 
citations from many African travelers. 

But the present volume is devoted to 
Osiris, whose worship, with that of Isis, 
became so popular thruout the Roman 
Empire. One of the two great temples 
whose ruins dominate Palmyra was that 





*OstrIs AND THE EcypTiaAn Resurrection. By E.: 
A, Wallis Budge, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum. Iliustrated after 
Drawings from Egyptian Papyri and Monuments. 2 
Vols. 8vo. Pp. xxxv, 404; viii, 439. New York; 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $10.50, 
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of Osiris. The author, with a wealth of 
illustrations, gives the reader the story 
of Osiris as given by the monuments, the 
various forms under which he was fig- 
ured, the story how he was killed—for 
he had a human body—by his enemy 
* Seb and his body dismembered, and how 


‘tiently recovered by scholars. 
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come down to us and has been so pa- 
Only Ra 
can be compared with Osiris in religious 
interest, and he only because as the sun 
god he seems cognate to the Syrian Baal 
and the Babylonian Shamash, whose 
name we have in the biblical Samson. 


THEODORE DREISER 
Author of “Jennie Gerhardt’? (Harpers) 


he was restored to life by his son Horus 
and after this resurrection was admitted 
into heaven as a chief god, and became 
there the judge of the souls of the dead 
while Thoth held the scales which 
weighed their heart. Osiris was thus a 
popular god, much more popular than 
Ra, the sun god. All this and much 
more is elaborated with extracts from 
the texts, both hieroglyphic and in trans- 
lation, as well as by many copies of 
Egyptian scenes. One is constantly sur- 
prised at the immense extent of the 
Egyptian art and literary matter that has 


But it is a deeper interest that attaches 
itself to Osiris, for he is the center of the 
doctrine of the resurrection and the fu- 
ture life, which dominated Egyptian re- 
ligion as completely as it has the 
Christian and the Mazdean. We are 
much indebted to Dr. Budge for this im- 
portant work. 
& 

jennie Gerhardt. By Theodore Dreiser. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

This story of a beautiful young girl 
who begins life as a scrub-woman, will 
remind the reader, curiously, of many 
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other heroines. Moore’s Esther Waters 
was also a servant girl, and Zangwill’s 
“Merely Mary Ann” scrubbed floors and 
stairways for her living, but Jennie Ger- 
hardt resembles them distantly. Lily in 
Suderman’s “Song of Songs” has much 
uf Jennie’s pathetic gentleness of nature, 
making. each the easy prey of better in- 
structed selfishness. DuMaurier’s “Tril- 
by,” too, had so little of self in her make- 
up that she lacked the protection of self- 
respect. Jennie’s story of self-forgetful 
sacrifice is told with the baldest simplic- 
ity, with no tragic hightening of the situ- 
ation. It is like a gray day—all the 
landscape keyed low, and not a gleam of 
cheerful sunlight anywhere. It has the 
sort of fatalism which grows out of 
character. Jennie is weak and gentle, 
with a passion for self-immolation, and 
that makes her tragedy not a red tragedy 
of hate nor a black one of despair, but 
the gray commonplace one of a woman 
whom the world has cast outas a sinner, 
yet who never feels herself quite vile, be- 
cause her impulse had always been to 
love and to serve those around her. Poor 
Jennie is morbidly grateful to those who 
help her family, and she does not stop 
to scrutinize the motives of her benefac- 
tors. She is a dreamer, too, living in a 
world of her own—which was necessary 
if she were to live at all. Two men 
make her the victim of her own pity and 
generosity; yet, tho they are admittedly 
evil, the author sees each situation from 
their point of view, so calmly that he 
seems unduly cold-blooded. We miss the 
warm indignation that should fire his 
heart at sight of their cruelty. Several 
of the characters in summing up Jennie 
say: “She is a good woman,” but we 
wonder if so much soft-heartedness is 
really “good.” Jennie’s wretched story 
might have been so different if at any 
crisis of it she had had more sense and 
less sweetness. The novel begins with 
sorrow and ends with an interrogation. 
The lives it has passed in review seem all 
so futile and meaningless. There is no 
lift to the spirit, as when we read of suf- 
fering bravely borne to some end, how- 
ever dimly apprehended. The author is 
either a fool or a genius. At first we 
were annoyed by his failure to make the 
most of his situations, and by his repeat- 
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edly missing, apparently thru mere stu- 
pidity, opportunities for fine dramatic cli- 
maxes. But gradually the possibility 
dawned upon us that the author was de- 
liberately keeping down the emotional 
tone and that he was exercising as great 
art in avoiding sensational scenes as: 
other authors do in contriving them. 


® 


The Ideal of Jesus. By William Newton 
Clarke. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Dr. Clarke has put the religious world 
under still greater obligation to him by 
adding another book to his list of note- 
worthy publications. His gracious and 
winning manner of presentation, his clear 
and leisurely style, his accurate and con- 
vincing biblical interpretations, above all 
his deep, searching thought, are here util- 
ized in elucidating the most important 
and profound elements in Christianity. 
For Professor Clarke rightly claims that 
The Ideal of Jesus “represents his con- 
tribution to humanity better than any- 
thing else we can mention,” however dif- 
ficult it may be to define or even perfectly 
discern that ideal. For the basic facts 
in his discussion the author relies en- 
tirely on the Synoptic Gospels; largely 
on St. Mark. His exclusion of the Gos- 
pel of St. John from his sources is not 
due to the unsettled questions of author- 
ship and date, but to the certainty that 
the Johannine materials have been cast in 
the mold of some other mind than that of 
Jesus. “Utterances,” he says, “that have 
been consciously recast by another mind, 
however true their spiritual testimony 
may be, cannot rightly be used for the 
purpose of setting forth the actual ideal 
of the living Jesus himself.” The rich 
spiritual qualities of the book, the ab- 
sence of all polemic tone, and its sug- 
gestive interpretations of the mind and 
purpose of Christ give it extraordinary 
value for the preacher, but no reader can 
fail to profit greatly from so clear and 
persuasive an exposition of the many- 
sided ideal of Jesus. Dr. Clarke’s keen 
vision of truth, broad sympathies and 
wealth of experience were never used to 
better purpose than in this volume, which 
should be on the table of every thought- 
ful minister and student of the Gospels. 
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Ship’s Company. By W. W. Jacobs. With 
34 Illustrations by Will Owen. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Not all the diverting tales gathered to- 
gether in this volume concern mariners 
and their world afloat or ashore, but 
enough of them to justify the title do so, 
and Mr. Jacobs won his reputation by 
telling us about British tars on the main 
and in the pub. He has lost neither his 
droll humor nor his skill as an historian 
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to rear and train her only son, whom she 
idolizes. Her pathetic efforts to undo 
the wrong she had done him by her in- 
dulgence, by cutting him off from his 
inheritance, burn deep into our sympa- 
thies. She is a great woman, but not to 
be comprehended by her light-natured, 
spoiled only son, nor by a timid and con- 
ventional stepdaughter. The stormy-tem- 
pered heroine, Elizabeth, never wins-our 
sympathy with her insane rages, in one 





SOME OF MR. JACOBS’S “SHIP’S COMPANY” 
(Scribner’s) 


of the “lower orders.” W. W. Jacobs is 
not, however, a writer to discuss. He is 
essentially an author for reading pur- 
poses. English as he is, his stories are 
as thoroly enjoyable from the American 
standpoint as O. Henry’s are from the 
English. 
& 


The Iron Woman. By Margaret Deland. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 
The Iron Woman is a tragedy of 
motherhood. The quartet of young peo- 
ple come and go; play together as chil- 
dren; love, quarrel and make up; are 
vivid, beautiful, faulty, immature crea- 
tures, but the figure that dominates the 
book is that of Sarah Maitland, the Iron 
Woman. An extraordinary woman, with 
the mind of a great financier and the 
heart of a child, carrying heavy responsi- 
bilities in her great iron-works as well 
as the ablest of manufacturers; a busy, 
powerful leader of industry ; but helpless 


of which she spoils three lives, her own 
included. David Richie is more attrac- 
tive, and his mother, Helena, is the same 
gentle and lovable person that Dr, Laven- 
dar, whom we miss in this sequel, 
watched out of sight at the close of “The 
Awakening of Helena Richie.” Her self- 
conquest brings a rich reward when she 
-is able to save David at the crisis of his 
life. Long ago Dr. Lavendar had said 
to Helena Richie: 

“My child, your secret belongs to your 
Heavenly Father. It is never to be taken 
from His hands except for one reason: to 
save some other child of His. Never for 
“~ smaller reason of peace of mind to your- 
seit, 

Helena Richie, with all her loveliness, 
fades into insignificance beside Sarah 
Maitland. The Iron Woman is as 
strong as a man and, at heart, as sensi- 
tive and modest as a girl. That with all 
her powerful mind she was incapable of 
understanding her son was her tragedy 
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and his. We pity her and respect her, 
and most of the interest of the book van- 
ishes when she leaves it, “a great tower 
falling and crumbling in upon itself,” 
and the sorrows and anxieties of the 
others look small in comparison with that 
vreat, silent grief at Blair’s unworthi- 
ness, which at last broke his mother’s 
heart. Blair, Elizabeth and David work 
out their salvation from the worst effects 
of Elizabeth’s crazy temper, Blair’s self- 
ishness, and David’s longing for revenge 
upon the man who has wronged him. 
Helena Richie has the courage to risk 
her son’s love in order to save him. It 
is a painful story, except for the great 
portrait of Sarah Maitland, which is to 
be compared only, among the books of 
the year, to Maxwell’s wonderful char- 
acterization of Mrs. Thompson. 


at 
The Quest of the Silver Fleece. A Novel. 
By W. E. Burghardt DuBois, author of 
“The Souls of Black Folk.” Illustrated 
by H. S. De Lay. 12mo, pp. 434. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35. 
What will not Professor DuBois 
write? We had known him as a student 
of statistics, a collector and arranger of 
economic facts in reference to negro life, 
and again as the author of the best book 
which from the inside eloquently and 
pleadingly opens to white people the 
souls of black folk; but this is a new 
venture into the field of fiction which 
several other men of more or less color 
have entered, but no one so well equipt 
as Professor DuBois. His first venture 
is no failure. Of course, it is a race 
story and a very interesting one, and 
admirably told with the true artist’s 
touch. Its scene is in Alabama, and it 
lingers about a school .something like 
what the Misses Thorne’s has been in 
Calhoun, where white women from the 
North devote themselves to the task of 
teaching colored youth. There is the 
rich, aristocratic planter, who hates the 
school, but finally endows it, and the 
Northern merchant and mill owner; but 
the chief interest centers in the amb:- 
ttous colored boy and the wild colored 
girl of the swamp and their growth to 
culture, power and love. The author 
has put into the story all his wealth of 
justice and passion, and not merely as a 
romance, but as a study of race psychol- 
ogy it is well worth the reading. 
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By Dana W. 


Jartlett. 
Boston: The C. M. Clark Publishing Com- 


The Better Country. 


Pp. 555. $1.50. 

No great literary art has gone to the 
writing of The Better Country. The 
style is bald and without grace or dig 
nity. The arrangement of the book is 
poor, and the subjects are miscellaneous 
and lacking in correlation. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Bartlett has produced a little 
book which ought to be in every house- 
hold and school in the country, and 
which should be read, not only by men 
and women interested in the prosperity 
and well-being of the country, but by 
every boy and girl in whem may be 
awakened a spirit of socal service and 
of true patriotism. In the short space 
of this one volume Mr. Bartlett has 
brought together the many lines of 
progress which are now being followed 
by the Government of the United 
States. He tells of irrigation, forest 
preservation, roads and waterways, life- 
saving and education, and of the com- 
bat with disease in plants, animals 
and mankind. He also describes the 
work on the Panama Isthmus, both of 
building the Canal, and for the  wel- 
fare of the workers. The work in 
cities—social settlements, care of infant 
life, and efforts to combat the tenement 
evil are not neglected, and Mr. Bartlett 
devotes a chapter to the progress of the 
nation toward greater democracy—the 
movement for the initiative, referendum 
and recall. Taken as a whole it is an 
account of the beneficent work of Gov- 
ernment in its collectivist activities—its - 
new sphere as distinguished from the 
older individualistic conception of the 
duties of government—the defense of 
the country. from external enemies and 
the policing of society. It is a curious 
lack in a man writing from Los An- 
geles, where woman suffrage has so re- 
cently been adopted, that while Mr. 
Bartlett heart'ly commends woman suf- 
frage as practised in Norway, Sweden, 
Australia and New Zealand, not even 
in describing the trend toward greater 
democracy does he make any mention 
of the extraordinary and widespread 
demand for the vote by the women of 
the nation which is so largely insp‘red 
by the desire of women to take their 


part in social service and national up- 
lift. 


pany. 








LITERATURE 


The Revolutionary War and the Military 
Policy of the United States. by Fran- 
cis Vinton Greene. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 

General Greene promises to write a 
three-volume history of the wars of the 

United States, and has now produced the 

first volume, on the Revolution, as an 

earnest of his good intentions. The book 
is clear and direct, and as interesting as 
technical military history often is. Thru 
it runs a strain of appeal for a standing 
army—a large standing army; and in the 
closing chapter the military policy of the 

United States, in its incorrigible reliance 

upon the militia, is adversely criticised. 

The maps are numerous and admirable, 

being borrowed from the author’s West 

Point classmate, Mr. Charles W. Bur- 

rows, who had them made some time ago 

to illustrate the extensive history by 

E. M. Avery, to which he has given such 

whole-hearted devotion. 


& 

Charles Darwin and Other English Think- 
ers, with reference to their religious and 
ethical value. By S. Parkes Cadman. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

This is based upon a series of lectures 
delivered in the fall of 1910 before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Dr. Cadman is himself an English thinker 
of the honest, vigorous, sturdy sort, who 
welcomes truth even tho it shocks and 
displaces old beliefs. He is, therefore, 
akin to Darwin, Huxley, Mill, James 
Martineau, and Matthew Arnold, and 
speaks of them and for them with sym- 
pathy and authority. On page 30 he 
savs' “When Weismann said that the 
wonderful results of evolution were 
brought about as tho they were guided 
by a supreme intelligence, he spoke bet- 
ter than he knew. Theologians and men 
of faith need no longer be afraid of sci- 
ence. They can accept the reign of law 
and they can rejoice in it. It is con- 
firmatory in many ways of the greatest 
and most Christian ideas they can enter- 
tain concerning the workmanship of the 
all-wise God.” As the eloquent preacher 
of the Central Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, Dr. Cadman, in the ten vears 
of his pastorate, has added 2,000 mem- 
bers to his flock, an unusual number be- 
ing cultured and thoughtful men, and 
this book will widen his audience. 











¢ haarled Me Sina. 








The Gay King. Charles II: His Court and 
Times. By Dorothy Senior. Frontispiece 
and 16 illustrations. Pp. 362. New York: 
Brentano’s. $3.50. 

If you’d write bi-og-raphy 
Take care that your hero be 
A high-born person, incompris. 
—Old Ballad. 


It isn’t even necessary, perhaps, that he 
be high-born.. Take Rousseau, for ex- 
ample ; he was lowly enough in pedigree 
as in morals; but not too lowly to be 
whitewashed nowadays. He didn't com- 
mit suicide, and he was wronged by the 
Encyclopedists and by every one else (a 
“conspiracy,” you see), and those five 
children sent to the foundling asylum 
weren't his, even if they were Thérése’s. 
And such a ‘gay king’ as Charles IJ of 
England is neither too gay nor too king- 
ly to be whitewashed. “Few have been 
more widely misunderstood. Black 
he certainly was—but he was not the 
devil.” Devil’sh enough, however, to 
furnish excellent gossip. The biography 
hy Dorothy Senior is decidedly enter- 
taining; full of anecdote and conversa- 
tion. The Restoration was, when all is 
said, a brilliant period—tho brilliant with 
the phosphorescence of decay. 
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Literary Notes 


....From Henry Holt & Co. we receive 
The Wagner Stories, retold from the music 
dramas by Filson Young, with metrical trans- 
lations of lyrical portions by Eric Maclagan, 
this being the second American from the sixth 
English edition ($1.50). It is an exceedingly 
well made book and the composition of it is 
wholly respectable. 


....Says the Boston Transcript, editorially : 


“The long anticipated ‘row’ over ‘The Playboy’ has 
come, not when and where it was expected—to wit, 
in Boston—but in New York. Those truculent Irish- 
men, who would deny to others the right to listen 
undisturbed to a play that they happened to dislike, 
blustered and threatened here and did nothing in the 
theatre, except to emit a few timid hisses and out- 
cries that volleys of applause and a vigilant policeman 
or two quickly suppressed. In New Haven, the chief 
of police who exercises what is called an intelligent 
and needful supervision of the acted drama, mistook 
‘Blanco Posnet’ for ‘The Playboy,’ duly censored 
Shaw’s play, which he believed to be Synge’s, and for 
a day even the most bellicose Hibernian smiled at 
him.. In Dublin nobody thinks of ‘demonstrating’ 
nowadays against “The Playboy,’ but everybody, even 
the participants, smiles over the memories and the 
tales that are told of those demonstrations. The mili- 
tant Hibernians of New York have fallen into an old 
and out-moded Dublin fashion. So to do may have 
been truculent and soothing, but it was not intelli- 
gent.’ 


The Transcript goes on to deny the right of 
fanatics to oppose “the common right of all 
of us to act what plays in the theater we 
choose, and to see what plays we choose, so 
long as they do not offend against common 
and elementary decency.” Continuing: 


“The unintelligence of the whole proceeding lies 
rather in the taking of a very romantic, literary and 
fantastic play as a literal representation of ordinary 
Irish life and character. It lies in the complete ob- 
tuseness of the objectors to ‘The Playboy’ to the fine 
idea that runs thru all this fantasy of wild imagina- 
tion and wilder word that a man lives up to what his 
environment believes him to be, and that a full life, 
whatever be the illusions of it, is better than a starved 
one. It lies most of all in the taking of a romantic and 
fantastic pleasure of the theatre as tho it were a sol- 
emn indictment of all Irishmen as habitual parricides 
and admirers of parricides. As soon try Shakespeare’s 
comedies, or Gilbert’s operettas, by the tests of reality 
and statistics.” ° 

We reproduce the words of the editor of 
the very respectable and highly conserva- 
tive Boston newspaper because they are so 
notably fair and free from passion. In 
New York it would be difficult so admirably 
to control oneself in discussing the organ- 
ized rowdyism of certain “patriotic” societies. 
Elder Daniels tells his brother, in Shaw's 
play, “The Shewing Up,” that “What keeps 
America today the purest of the nations is that 
when she’s not working she’s too drunk to 
hear the voice of the tempter.” Yet thus far 
no Americans have thrown potatoes at the 
Irish players who act the play in New York. 
American accept the Shavian play as comedy, 
in part, tho its author calls it ‘a sermon in 
crude melodrama.” Why don’t the self-called 
Irish-Americans show that they understand 
comedy? 
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...-A small volume entitled Lee's Invasion 
of Northwest Virginia in 1861 (A. B. Hall, 
Glencoe, Ill, $1.25) has been published. pri- 
vately by its author, Granville Davisson Hall. 
It prints much of the original correspondence 
from the Official Records. The chief aim of 
the author is-to expose the inconsistency of 
the State of Virginia in seceding from the 
Union on the ground of coercion, yet, at the 
same moment, using every effort to coerce its 
own western counties and prevent them from 
forming a new State. 


....-According to the Pall Mall Gazette Mr. 
Barrie found his- original for the Maggie 
Wylie of “What Every Woman Knows” in his 
mother; and many of the sayings and doings 
of that heroine were inspired by her. Thus 
when Maggie objects to her brother sitting in 
the best chair (which she covers up carefully 
before retiring), Barrie was thinking of his 
mother’s saying, “1 wouldna sit in the fine 
chair, James.” Maggie produces her knitting 
on all occasions, just as her prototype “had 
her stockings always on the wires for odd mo- 
ments.” 


....In the years from 1896 to 1903 the late 
Dr. Michael L. Rodkinson, with immense la- 
bor and boundless enthusiasm, issued ten oc- 
tavo volumes of his translation of the Tal- 
mud. We more than once calied attention to 
this monumental work which is now once 
more offered to the public in a second edition 
by the Talmud Publishing Company of Bos- 
ton. It is a work for libraries, and for schol- 
ars both Jewish and Christian, for we are 
too little familiar with this great collection 
of the laws and institutions of Judaism. We 
are glad once more to call the attention of 
the public to it, assured that even the curious 
reader will find much in it to interest him, 
while the psychologist and much more the 
student of religion may well devote many 
hours to its study. 

.... the author of “The Psychology of-Re- 
ligious Experience,” Edward Scribner Ames, 
Ph. D., is not’ only Assistant Professo: of 
Philosophy in the University of Chicago, but 
also the minister of the Hyde Park Church 
of the Disciples of Christ. From time to time 
some of his sermons have been separately 
printed. A half dozen of these bearing on 
The Divinity of Christ (Chicago: Bethany 
Press) are now published in a small volume 
authorized by his church. Dr. Ames does 
not deny being a liberal, but strongly objects 
to being styled a “Unitarian,” quoting with 
enthusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: “I am neither a 
Unitarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be 
simply a Christian.” The sermons are thought- 
ful, moderate in tone, and straightforward in 
expression, 











LITERATURE 


....-Ten of Miss Margaret Slattery’s de- 
lightful talks to young people on themes of 
daily interest are found in the little volume 
entitled Just Over the Hill (Pilgrim Press; 
50 cents). Each subject is illumined by in- 


cidents and anecdotes handled in an attractive 
way. 


..+.ln Visions and Revelations (Scribners), 
Rev. J. T. Dean, M.A., of Coldingham, has 
given a popular exposition of the Book of 
Revelation. Mr. Dean seeks to interpret the 
pictures and sayings of the book in the light 
of their immediate and contemporary mean- 
ing and application to the lives of those who 
needed encouragement and hope in the suf- 
ferings necessitated by the conditions preva- 
lent in the Roman Empire toward the close 
of the first century. The tone of the work is 
healthful and bracing. 


... lwo revised Hymnals have just been 
brought out to meet the changing needs of 
Church worship and to embody the new ma- 
terials that are accumulating, especially such 
as give voice to the growing social conscious- 
ness and emphasize the Kingdom of God 
among men. The Hymnal, Revisea, is pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, Philadelphia, and Unity Hymns and 
Chorals (50 cents), revised and enlarged, with 
service elements, comes from the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, of Chicago. The latter book 
still retains the cut-leaf feature of its pre- 


decessor, whereby any tune may be set over 
any hymn. 


....The readers of Toe INpEPENDENT; who 
have so long enjoyed the correspondence of 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, will be interested in a 
reference to him in the “Memoirs” of Lady 
St. Helier, who has written her reminiscences 
of the leading Englishmen whom she has 
known. She writes as follows: 


“He was much more the man of letters than the 
politician. His heart was in his books and in his 
literary work, and he was entirely unfitted to be a 
member of the Home Rule party. Cultivated, accom- 
plished, gentle by nature, full of imagination, he was 
much happier een absorbed in lis books and writ- 
ings. He had not even the appearance of a patriot, 
and in all the stormy time which he passed thru 
in the House of Commons, with its victories and its 
defeats, his heart was always in his little study. He 
exercised, however, a greater influence in the coun- 
cils of the Home Rule party than is perhaps generally 
known, and his efforts were always used in the inter- 
ests of peace; but he was no match for the turbulent 
spirits to whom he was allied. He had a great affec- 
tion and admiration for Mr. Parnell, who, in spite 
of his cynical description of him, really appreciated 
and deferred to Mr. McCarthy’s opinion. Those who 
know him were sincerely attachea to him; and tho 
his health has prevented him for many years from 
living in London, one realizes how much hanpier he 
is in his little home with the daughter who has been 
devoted to him all her life. He was one ot the peo- 
ple of whom we saw a great deal at one time, and 
there never was any objection on the part of his 
political opponents to meeting him, so that among 
such different people as Lord and Lady Iddesleigh, 
Lord Rowton, Lady Dorothy Nevill, and others be 
longing to even more exclusive circles, he was always 
welcome.” 
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Wi.tis.—How’s his credit? Does he pay? 
Gillis—O, yes. He always pays something 
down and never pays anything up.—Puck. 


Some cities are concerned with street car 
problems—Indianapolis is satisfied with its 
Shanks Mayor. 


“Ir is a thousand pities,” says the New York 
Evening Post, “that Champ Clark and Wil- 
liam J. Bryan cannot be rolled into one. 
But we shovld roll them farther than that, if 
we knew how. 


Hewirr.—I believe in the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

Jewett—Yes, and you think the greatest 
number ‘is number one!—Puck. 


First Little Suffragette—“Don’t you want a 
dolly that talks?” 

Second Little Suffragette—“No, I want one 
that breaks windows.”—New York Sun. 


“How did that story pan out about the man 
up the Bronx who found the big: hailstone on 
his back stoop this morning?” asked the city 
editor. 

“Nothing if it,’ replied the reporter. “He 
discovered it wasn’t a hailstone, after all. The 
iceman left it there.”-—MWoman’s Home Com- 
panton. 


“Pepys was a remarkable man.” 

“Yes,” replied the man who isn’t especially 
literary. “I understand he is one of the few 
people who managed to stick to it after they 
started in to keep a diary.”—IWashington Star. 


The Chicago Tribune reprints from the East 
Dubuque Register this gem of ray serene: 

He attracted, like the magnate does the steel, legions 
of devoted friends. 
In the same excellent journal we read an ad- 
vertisement that originally appeared in the 
Economist; an advertisement of a bank for 
sale “in goop farming section in western IIli- 
nois.” We have always wondered where the 
Goops lived, and are grateful for the informa- 
tion. Who says advertisements are less in- 
structive than the rest of the paper? But it 
is the Erie Record that achieves literary great- 
ness without the artful aid of the compositor. 
“Mr. Rodgers butchered Monday,” we read 
there. We hope he never kills Friday—for 
that would be too much like a lynching. 


‘Canon AINGER had been reviewing “The 
English Novel Before Shakespeare,” says the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and, the review finished, he 
wrote to a friend, “What an excellent and 
readable book it is! 1 used to say of another 
French critic: 

Our English critics their dull wits keep straining 

When—enter Taine! and all is entertaining. 

But the epigram would be far truer if it 
could he adapted to Jusserand. For example: 

A Frenchman straying into English fields 
Of letters, seldom has a locus’standi: 

But if there’s one to whom objection yiel:'s 
’Tis Jusserand—he has the Jus errandi,” 











HE new home of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, the gift 
of Edward Tuck, of Paris, was 

dedicated at Concord, N. H., on Novem- 
ber 23, 1911. The building is of Con- 
cord granite, with interior decorations of 
steel, concrete, marble and bronze. The 
most impressive feature is the sculptured 
group by Daniel Chester French, and the 
main rotunda, octagonal in form, with 
ceiling arched and vaulted, in Old Con- 
vent gray Siena marble, and its stair- 
way, breaking to the right and left. The 
stairway leads to the second story, and 
the massive tablet of bronze, the gift of 
Hon. Benjamin A. Kimball, telling in 
simple words the story of the gift: 
“This building was presented to the New 
Hampshire Historical Society by Edward 
Tuck, Anno Domini, 1910. This tablet was 
given by Benjamin Ames Kimball to express 


and perpetuate the gratitude of the society 
for the munificence of Edward Tuck.” 
The entrance to the rotunda is thru 


the heavy bronze grill, over which is the 
group by Daniel Chester French. It 
consists of two figures, male and female, 
kneeling on either side of a shield bear- 
ing the seal of the historical society and 
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The New Hampshire Historical Society 
Building 





surmounted by an owl, as the symbol of 
wisdom. The aged female figure on the 
right represents ancient history. She 
holds in her right hand a skull symboliz- 
ing the dead past, and is studying a tab- 
let upon which her left hand rests—the 
tablet representing the records of the 
past. 

From the rotunda corridors run to the 
east and west, the former terminating in 
the main lecture room, finished in white 
marble. On the west is the reading room, 
with a fireplace at the south end, over 
which on a background of marble, in let- 
ters of bronze, are recorded the names 
of those who contributed to the fund for 
the purchase of the lot and care of the 
building. 

The books are arranged on shelves on 
the side of the room, leaving the center 
for the desk of the librarian and the read- 
ing table. 

In the assembly hall light at night 1s 
furnished from electric lamps which are 
placed in the center of the ceiling panels 
while in the reading room light is fur- 
nished by bronze electric candelabra, ar- 
ranged on the pillars on either side of thy 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING 


apartment. On either side of the corri- 
dors are the various committee and ad- 
ministration rooms, 

On the second floor the rotunda is fin- 
ished in Caen stone and the opening to 
the room below is protected by a heavy 
railing of bronze. On this floor is the 
exhibition room, with flooring of brick 
tiling, and lighted from the ceiling. On 
the west end is the stock room, with 
shelves sufficient to furnish room for the 
accretions to the library of the society for 
many years to come. 

All the walls of the building are tinted 
in light colors, which contrast with the 
white of the ceilngs. 

In the basement is the newspaper 
room, the heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus and the mechanism which con- 
trols by means of compressed air the 
windows in the top lights on the roof of 
the structure. 

Mr. Tuck, in his presentation address, 
spoke in part as follows: 

_ It is my office in the ceremonies of today 
formally to present this buiiding to the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, preparatory to 
its official dedication. I am pleased to be 
able to present to the society a_ build- 
ing the urgent need of which has existed 
for so many years, one that it will possess in 
its own right and that will be worthy of what 
is believed to be one of the most valuable his- 
torical libraries in the United States. It is 
an even greater pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity to testity to my loyalty to my native 
State by causing to be built in its capital city 
and of its own imperishable granite, a struc- 
ture which I have intended should be, in its 
perfection of artistic design and of material 
execution, a source of gratification and pride 
for all time to the people of New Hampshire. 
In the monumental sculpture over the portal 


of the building. we have the grandest speci- 
men of the artistic work of a son of our own 
State, one of America’s most celebrated sculp- 
tors, Daniel Chester French. 

There are in the State of New Hampshire 
two institutions of which we, the sons of the 
State, have just reason to be especially proud ; 
lsartmouth College and the Historical Society. 

Miss Edna Dean Proctor read a poem 
entitled “The Mountain Maid,” from 
which we print the last two stanzas: 

O the Mcuntain Maid, New Hampshire! 

For beauty and wit and will 
I'll pledge her, in draughts from her crystal 

sptings, 

Rarest on plain or hill! 

New York is a princess in purple 

By the gems of her cities crowned; 
Illinois with the garland of Ceres 

Her tresses of gold has bound, 

Queen of the limitless prairies 
Whose great sheaves heap the ground; 


And out by the vast Pacific, 

Their gay young sisters say: 
“Ours are the mines of the Indies, 

And the treasures of far Cathay” ; 

And the dames of the South walk proudly 

Where the fig and the orange fall 
And, hid in the high magnolias, 

The mocking thrushes call; 

But the Mountain Maid, New Hampshire, 

Is the rarest of them all! 

Addresses were also made by Gov- 
ernor Robert Perkins Bass, of New 
Hampshire; Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams; Guy Lowell; President Ernest 
Fox Nichols, of Dartmouth College; 
Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire; Prof. George Lyman Kitt- 
redge; Hon. Charles R. Corning; and 
Frank B. Sanborn, The president of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society 1s 
Daniel Hall and the secretary is Henry 
A. Kimball. 
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The Confession 


Wuo believed that the McNamara 
brothers were guilty of the crimes and 
murders attributed to them? Almost 
everybody. It was incredible that such 
a succession of dynamite explosions 
should occur, meant to destroy a single 
class of structures put up by non-union 
labor, without somebody interested in the 
destructions, and able to find money and 
energy for it, being responsible; and the 
evidence published was enough to make 
it almost certain that these were among 
the guilty men. Who were those that 
disbelieved, or tried to disbelieve, their 
guilt? Samuel Gompers, as head of the 
American Federation of Labor, believed 
them innocent. They told him they were 
and he easily accepted their word. So 
the leaders of various unions of organ- 
ized labor believed them innocent, and 
they had already raised, before the trial 
began, $190,000 for the defense, and 
were planning by assessments to raise a 
million. They were utterly blinded. 

Why were they so blinded? It is not 
enough to say that a man must be sup- 
posed innocent till proved guilty; that is 
a legal principle, but not a social or a 
business one. When there is evidence 
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against a man who is as yet untried the 
citizen has the same right as the grand 
jury which presents an indictment to 
withhold judgment either way, or even to 
believe him guilty. These willing be- 
lievers could not but have known in their 
bottom hearts that people high in the 
counsels of their order were in a shame- 
ful conspiracy, and that the evidence 
pointed to Indianapolis. Their duty was 
plainly to make thoro investigation and 
find the facts which now they know too 
late by confession. Why did they not 
do it? Why did they instead raise an 
enormous fund, by assessment on the 
whole country, without finding out 
whether it was to be used for defending 
an innocent man, or shielding a guilty 
one, possibly by subornation and bribery, 
means by which not a few guilty men 
have escaped ? 

Now that the two McNamaras have 
confest, and Mr. Gompers says the out- 
come will do no good to union labor, 
and everybody knows it must injure it 
as hitherto conducted, a universal cry of 
condemnation and detestation rises from 
all the leaders. They cry that the two men 
have been traitors to federated labor and 
ought to swing for it. We donot doubt 
that with many of them this is an honest 
feeling ; but with others the anger is be- 
cause they have owned up instead of 
fighting, guilty tho they were, to the end. 
The fact is, and one might as well under- 
stand it, that there are in union labor two 
camps, one of honest, law-abiding men, 
who, we believe, are the large majority, 
and of whom, we suppose, Samuel Gom- 
pers is one. There is another wing who 
are Socialists verging or verged over to 
anarchism. They are very active men, 
and have been trying hard to swing the 
labor unions into the Socialist camp. Mr. 
Darrow and others among the McNa- 
maras’ lawyers are of this tribe. The 
methods of dynamite prove those “who 
use it, and those who approve it or 
apologize for it, to be of the same class. 
Just now they are stunned by the con- 
fession, and they join with the law-abid- 
ing element in denouncing the guilty 
men; but they do it not from detestation 
of the crime, but because of the damage 
done by confession. 

Labor unionism is a fine thing. 
do and has done much good. 


It can 
In these 
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days, when the corporations combine, the 
workmen need to do the same for their 
own defense. But there should be no 
lawlessness about it. In too many strikes 
success is sought by methods that are 
utterly anarchistic, like this at Los An- 
geles. The fortunate conclusion of this 
trial should be made to purge the Feder- 
ation of Labor and its subordinate unions 
of all influence or control by the an- 
archistic element which is mustered un- 
der the decent flag of Socialism. Such 
men should be shut out of office and in- 
fluence or they will ruin the cause of 
labor. 

Still, further, we repeat that it is the 
duty of the Federation of Labor, and of 
the labor unions, to ferret out the men 
who are guilty of such crimes as the Mc- 
Namaras have confest, and other acts of 
lawlessness. We have had a strike in 
this city of the men who sweep the streets 
and remove the garbage, and some have 
been killed and many injured. The vio- 
lence has been in the presumed interest 
of the strikers, and none can so easily 
find who are guilty of it as the union men 
themselves. Many of them know. Prob- 
ably a hundred men had fair knowledge 
of what the McNamaras were about. 
Their counsel knew, and an inner circle 
must have known, months ago that they 
were guilty, and yet they assessed this 
large sum on honest men all thru the 
Federation, not to defend the innocent 
but to shield the guilty, and to make dy- 
namiting safe for the perpetrators. No 
wonder Mr. Gompers looks haggard and 
worn. Instead of preventing the crime 
they were consenting parties to the mur- 
ders. Mr. Gompers says he can do noth- 
ing, that he has no authority, nor the 
other officers of the American Federation 
of Labor, to make investigation. That 
is a silly and cowardly position to take. 
There must be a way; a way should be 
made. He says he cannot meddle with 
the subordinate unions. At least the 
Federation can, thru its official board, do 
what Congress can do anywhere in the 
States, investigate, learn facts and pub- 
lish them. That will stop the evil. 

The combinations of labor, labor 
trusts, have done many unlawful things; 
so have the combinations of capital. 
Neither can throw stones at the other. 
We have had some evidence of late that 
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the capitalists’ trusts are trying to obey 
the laws; and it is equally a good sign 
that the combinations of labor are, thru 
their leaders, denouncing lawlessness. It 
is much to be hoped that in neither case 
will the converts fall from grace. 


a 
Cheer Up, Mr. Gompers 


“ “WELL, it won’t do the labor unions 
any good,’ said Mr. Gompers, as he vain- 
ly tried to extract a wax drinking cup 
from a broken machine to get water to 
allay his thirst.” 

Cheer up, Mr. Gompers, it may not do 
you any good, but you won’t mind that, 
if the cause doesn’t suffer, for, as every- 
body knows, your life is consecrated to 
the cause. Your judgment is a bit at 
fault just now. It will do the labor 
unions more good than anything which 
has ever happened to them—always ex- 
cepting you. . 

You admit that “the unions of this 
country have been imposed on before by 
enemies and have been injured by 
friends.” The People versus McNa- 
mara will agree with you on this point 
at least, but if you and the people should 
undertake to separate the sheep from the 
goats in your fold, you would all get 
tired before you got thru. 

If you take the “friends” of the unions 
at their own estimate of themselves you 
must include those whose zeal springs 
from “principle,” and the McNamara’s 
profess to have been actuated by “prin- 
ciple.” Doesn’t it look to you now as if 
the time were ripe for re-examining cer- 
tain “principles” that have taken a pret- 
ty strong hold upon the conscience ot 
that contingent in the labor union mem- 
bership which is represented by men of 
the McNamara type? 

You have heard, haven’t you, of a 
tendency in the labor union following, 
and in the Socialist party as well,to adopt 
some of the principles of revolutionary 
syndicalism ? You understand, of 
course, that among the principles re- 
ferred to are those which justify sabot- 
age and “necessary violence”? You are 
aware also, perhaps, that some of the 
labor union men feel indignant at the 
European syndicalists for having taken, 
without credit, the sabotage article of 
their creed from the trade unions which 
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are said to have formulated and prac- 
tised it before syndicalism was heard of. 

In the light of what has happened 
don’t you think that an overwhelming 
majority of the labor union membership 
will now begin to feel that these “princi- 
ples” are of doubtful value to the cause? 
Don't you suppose that this majority wilt 
pull itself together soon and take de- 
cisive action against those “friends” who 
are so far committed to the “principles” 
in question that they can’t cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in the opposing judgment of the 
majority? Don’t you think it probable 
that the majority will then choose lead- 
ers who cannot only say, as you do: “My 
attitude has always been the denuncia- 
tion and the discouragement of that sort 
of thing,” but can also actually accom- 
plish what you have in mind when you 
add: “It must be stamped out if the labor 
unions are to endure”? 

And if that happens it won't be true, 
will it, that the McNamara confession 
will not have done the labor unions “any 
good”? 

& 


Mr. Taft and the Tariff 
o authorized 


A LARGE part of the long 
interview with President Taft which was 
published last week relates to the tariff 
revision of 1909. That revision, a monu- 
mental political blunder, greatly affected 
the fortunes of the Republican party. It 
caused a memorable political revolution 
at the Congressional elections of the 
following year, and there is no proof 
that the attitude of a majority of our 
voters toward those who were respon- 
sible for it has since been changed. Mr. 
Taft begins with some remarks about his 
public address at Winona, where he 
characterized the new tariff law as “the 
best ever passed.” If he had prepared 
that address carefully and “revised it 
deliberately” he would have used the 
“comparative” in place of that “super- 
lative.” But he was ina hurry. “TI dic- 
tated that speech to a stenographer on 
the cars between two stations, and 
glanced thru it only enough to straighten 
its grammar.” 

But if he had said that the new tariff 
law was a “better” one than any of its 
predecessors, instead of asserting that it 
was the “best ever passed,” this would 
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have been only a slight change, and he 
shows no desire to withdraw from the 
position taken in that address. - The 
question has been, however, not what he 
said at Winona, but what he did while 
Congress was engaged in the revision. 
what he could have done, and what he 
ought to have tried very earnestly to do. 

He knew that the old tariff had been 
made much too high (as some of the 
framers of it admitted) in order that 
there should be allowance for reductions 
by those reciprocity agreements that the 
Senate afterward refused to ratify, or 
even to consider. He had been saying 
that the rates of that tariff were “gener- 
ally excessive,” and that the Republican 
platform called for “a substantial down- 
ward revision.” In public speeches’ he 
had urged that the demand of the people 
for such a revision should be satisfied. 
But he must have seen that there was 
not such a revision in the bill which Mr. 
Payne reported from the Ways and 
Means Committee to the House. If our 
memory be not at fault, Mr. Payne ad- 
mitted that this bill would increase the 
average ad valorem rate on dutiable im- 
ports from 44.16 to 45.72 per cent.! 

And the bill which the House passed, 
having used this committee bill as a 
basis, was not a “substantial downward 
revision.” Mr. Taft now says: “If the 
Payne bill had passed the Senate in the 
shape in which it passed the House, there 
would have been little serious censure of 
it in the country at large.” Here he is 
very surely in error. While the House 
bill was in some respects a better meas- 
ure than the bill of the Senate, the enact- 
ment of it would have caused political 
revolt. 

Undoubtedly he desired to exert his 
influence legitimately to procure what he 
would regard as a good revision. He 
should have begun so to exert it at the 
start. when the House committee’s hill 
was brought out, and should have per- 
sisted thruout the House debate. But 
his present opinion that the country 
would have accepted the House bill with 
“little serious censure” shows that at 
that stage of the proceedings he did not 
see much room for improvement of the 
pending revision. 

While the Senate was making the bill 
more objectionable, it was commonly 
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said in Washington and in the reports of 
press correspondents that the President 
was waiting for the sessions of the con- 
ference committee. When that commit- 
tee should take up the House bill and the 
Senate bill, with the purpose of reaching 
an agreement, the President, it was re- 
peatedly asserted and apparently with 
authority, would insist upon the reduc- 
tions that ought to be made. 

But when the conference stage is 
reached, the door is no longer open for 
more than a very few changes, because 
the committee is empowered to deal only 
with the comparatively small number of 
duties as to which the two branches of 
Congress have disagreed. This was 
pointed out in THE INDEPENDENT on 
May 20, soon after the beginning of the 
debate in the Senate, whose bill was not 
passed until July 8. We-said then: 

“A great deal of nonsense about reforms in 
conference has been put in circulation. It is 
said that even Mr. Taft has been looking to 
the conference committee for the reductions 
which so many desire. That committee will 
be controlled by those who made the House 
bill and those who are now shaping the bill of 
the Senate. And its work will be confined to 
those duties as to which the two bills dis- 
agree. In all probability the Senate rates will 
be higher than those of the House in a large 
majority of cases which the conferrees will 
be empowered to consider, some of them hav- 
ing been made higher to provide material for 
trading. If this be borne in mind, the gen- 
eral character of the conference work can be 
foreseen. The final result promises to be 
something worse than the House bill.” 

And it was worse. Mr. Taft addressed 
the conference committee with pleas, 
arguments and threats of a veto. But 
the field for possible reductions had then 
become a very narrow one. He accom- 
plished something, but it was not much. 

We should guess that Mr. Taft had 
never studied tariff legislation and that 
his knowledge of the subject was not 
extensive. He had not been a legislator, 
he had been otherwise busily engaged, 
and in twelve years there had been no 
revision of the tariff laws. While he felt 
that the public demanded “substantial 
downward revision,” he did not realize 
how imperative the demand was, did not 
foresee how sharp the disappointment 
would be if the demand should not be 
satisfied, and was so misled as to the 
measure of the desired downward move- 
ment that, as he says now, he thought 
(and still thinks) that the Payne House 
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bill would have been received by the pub- 
lic with “little serious censure.” 

In many ways he was admirably equipt 
and qualified for his high office, but with 
respect to this very important question 
of tariff revision he was in sore need of 
wise counsel, which should have been at 
hand. There are indications that he did 
not get it. 

Js 


Diplomatic Secrets Revealed 


THE agreement between Germany and 
France in regard to Morocco must be 
pretty close to the golden mean of com- 
promise, since it seems equally unsatis- 
factory to both. Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans, outside the Government, vie with 
each other in denouncing the treaty as a 
betrayal of their respective countries 
thru the surrender of important inter- 
ests. The German Crown Prince ap- 
plauds the opposition, and M. Millerand 
attacks the French Government. Both 
Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter and M. de 
Selves are likely to lose their positions 
as Foreign Ministers, in consequence of 
their successful diplomacy. Great Brit- 
ain, which undoubtedly aided in bringing 
the matter to a settlement, gets thanks 
from neither. 

One reason for this openly exprest 
dissatisfaction on the part of the news- 
papers of all three countries is because 
they are exasperated at the revelation of 
their own impotence. They have a great 
deal to say about it because they had no 
say in it. The discussion follows the 
decision. The Reichstag and the Cham- 
bre des Députés, however much they 
may talk, have nothing to do but ap- 
prove. One is reminded of the rural 
justice of the peace who, when the law- 
yer for the prosecution arose to make 
the opening argument, said he hoped the 
gentlemen would excuse him; it looked 
like rain and he wanted to get his hay in; 
and they would find his decision in the 
envelope on the desk when they got thru 
with their speeches. 

Sir Edward Grey declared in Parlia- 
ment that Great Britain had now no 
secret treaties. In order to say this with 
a clear conscience he had made public 
the day before the secret clauses of 
the treaty with France in 1904. This 
revelation makes waste paper of those 
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pages, perhaps volumes, of British patri- 
otic protest against the criminality of 
surrendering the southern Pillar of Her- 
cules to a great Power like France. 
Even so well-informed a man as Lord 
Curzon voiced this objection no longer 
ago than last summer. But now we 
know that the north coast of Morocco 
goes not to France, but to Spain, a 
country from which England need fear 
no rivalry. It was stipulated in the con- 
vention of 1904 that England was to 
have a free hand in Egypt and France 
the same in Morocco, with the exception 
that whenever the Sultan should cease to 
exercise his authority Spain was to be 
allowed to annex a certain extent of 
territory adjoining Melilla, Ceuta and 
other points under Spanish control. 

This explains why Spain embarked 
upon the Melilla campaign and persisted 
in carrying it thru to the end, regardless 
of the sacrifices of life and money and 
the risk of a revolution at home. We 
understand now why Spain last summer 
seized Larache and Alkazar on the flim- 
siest of pretexts, and also why France 
submitted to it so tamely. For the secret 
treaty of 1904 between France and Spain 
has now also transpired, and according 
to this, Spain is entitled to a slice of 
Morocco from the mouth of the Muluya 
River, on the Mediterranean, to the At- 
lantic, including Larache and Alkazar, as 
well as Tangier; also to a strip of the 
Atlantic coast from Rio d’Oro to Mo- 
rocco, just below Agadir. 

The Algeciras Conference was there- 
fore a solemn farce. The twenty-five 
estimable gentlemen who spent the first 
three months of 1906 in that sleepy old 
Spanish city wrangling over spheres of 
influence and the policing of the ports 
were wasting their breath, as doubtless 
they suspected at the time. The terms 
of the partition of Morocco had, except 
for the consent of Germany, been secret- 
ly settled two years before by the mutual 
agreement of England, France and 
Spain. It must have been highly amus- 
.ing to M. Delcassé, retired to private 
life at the demand of Germany, to ob- 
serve this grave discussion of dead issues 
and the recent outburst of Gallic indig- 
nation at the Spanish occupation of La- 
rache and Alkazar, when he had signed 
away these two cities five years before. 
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Ignorance on the part of journalists as 
to the foreign policy of their government 
is, however, quite excusable, when we 
see that the Foreign Secretary himself 
does not know it, M. de Selves ques- 
tioned in the Chamber of Deputies as to 
whether France had protested against the 
seizure of these two cities by Spain, an- 
swered that no protest had been made. 
This occasioned some surprise, which 
was altered tho not lessened the next day 
when he confest that he had been mis- 
taken, that three notes of protest had 
been dispatched within the past few 
months from the office of which he is 
nominal head. This tends to confirm 
the German suspicion that it is really M. 
Delcassé and not M. de Selves who is 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. Exactly 
on what grounds France is entitled to 
protest against the action of Spain is not 
at all clear. 

The Franco-German treaty concluded 
at Berlin in November is still com- 
ing out piecemeal, either because it 
was thought wiser to break the news 
gradually or because it was found impos- 
sible to keep the agreements longer se- 
cret. We now learn, tho a little late, 
that the prowling of the “Panther” was 
not a failure, that Agadir is to become 
an open port, a railroad to be constructed 
up the Sus Valley, and the mines opened 
to German exploitation on equal terms 
with French. Spanish Guinea, which is 
now enclaved by the extension of Ger- 
man Kamerun, may be purchased by 
Germany without protest from France. 

On one other question of still greater 
importance—that is, the reversionary 
rights of Belgian Kongo—both. Govern- 
ments are reticent. We know that this 
was one of the questions discussed at 
Berlin by the German Foreign Minister 
and the French Ambassador, but not how 
it was settled or if it was settled at all. 
As the matter formerly stood, the old 
Kongo Free State, in case it should ever 
be relinquished by Belgium, would re- 
vert to France. What would happen now 
if the Belgians should wish to sell it to 
Germany or if Belgium itself should at 
some future time become more closely 
identified with the German Empire either 
thru the accidents of war or the pressure 
of economic interests, is one of the se- 
crets that are still secret. 
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Our Persian Mordecai 


Ir is of no use, say some, to hope for 
any good thing out of Persia. It is, they 
tell us, utterly disintegrated, its govern- 
ment corrupt and weak, past redemp- 
tion ; and the only thing to be done is for 
two good and gracious and benevolent 
Powers like Great Britain and Russia to 
undertake the task of order and rule. 
And this they are attempting to do. Per- 
sia being unable to regenerate herself, 
they will generously divide the spoil. 

Now we believe no people on the face 
of the earth to be hopeless ; not our Latin 
republics, nor Turkey nor China nor 


Persia. What was there fifty vears ago 
more hopeless and backward than 
Japan? But now Japan is one of the 


premier nations, Only a few vears ago 
the Sick Man roused himself, threw off 
his chains, renewed his constitution, and 
now Turkey is, if let alone, a nation of 
good hope, moving with fair speed along 
the right way. So China has wakened 
from her thirty centuries of sleep and is 
shaking herself like a mighty man ready 
to run the race of modern enlighten- 
ment. Why not Persia? She, too, has 
felt the worldwide impulse, and has 
made the start by expelling her Shah, 
as Turkey removed her Sultan, only, in- 
stead of shutting him up, she let him find 
refuge in Russia. She adopted a con- 
stitution and created a Mejliss, a Parlia- 
ment, 

Why not let her try? It is a pity to 
strangle her. Persia has been in her 
flower the mightiest nation in the world. 
Her empire embraced Asia Minor, Syria 
and Egypt. She originated the best re- 
ligion the world has ever seen, next to 
the products of Palestine. In later days 
her poets and her culture and her arms 
were supreme in the East. We do not 
believe she has lost the power to repro- 
duce the breed of noble men. We fear 
it is mutual jealousy and combined greed 
that have made Britain and Russia evil 
friends in this hour of Persia’s hope and 
danger. 

Observe the agreement between Brit- 
ain and Russia. It is that the northern 
third of the country shall be Russia’s 
sphere of influence and the southern 
third Great Britain’s, and both agreed to 
maintain the integrity of the nation. We 
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do not quite know how Great Britain in- 
terprets that integrity, but it is clear how 
Russia does. It means that Russia shall 
rule her third. But observe that Persia 
was not consulted. She has never con- 
sented to let these two Powers dictate 
to her. Morocco did consent to such an 
overlordship by France, but Persia never. 
The two Powers have treated Persia as 
if it were an unoccupied waste, a no- 
man’s land, which they might deal with 
as they pleased; and so now, when the 
Persian authorities crushed a sedition 
fostered by Russia and took possession 
of a rebel chief’s estate, Russia stormed 
and made the threat that if an apology 
and restitution were not made in forty- 
eight hours she would march on Te- 
heran, and that Mr. Shuster, the Ameri- 
can financial adviser, must be removed. 
The Persian Mejliss has the amazing 
and beautiful courage to say No.. Some- 
how the presence of the strong Ameri- 
can Jew, Mr. Shuster, has put spirit into 
the Mejliss and it dares to refuse the de- 
mand of Russia, backed by the advice of 
Great Britain. And it is an inspiring 
sight, call it utter rashness, if you will, to 
see the modern Mordecai pushing back 
Russia on one side and Britain on the 
other. We are not ready yet to say that 
he must fail. Already England feels 
very sore over the predicament in which 
she is placed, to support Russia in a most 
unjust demand, and one which subverts 
the exprest words of the treaty, which 
promised independence while taking it 
away. It looks as if Russia might easily 
sweep down on Teheran and expel Mr. 
Shuster and dictate terms: but it may 
not be so easy. We see what a Tartar 
Italy has caught in. Tripoli, and there 
may be another Tartar in Persia. At 
any rate, this invasion of a free state 
just attempting to secure liberty and just 
government ought to stir the nations to 
protest. We would have the United 
States, whose citizens are trying to give 
lessons in self-government, make at least 
a protest, and would have the conscience 
of Great Britain pricked and roused un- 
til some method of protection may be 
given to the successor to the throne of 
Cyrus and Darius and Ahasuerus, We 
rejoice that Mr. Shuster has made an ap- 
peal so strongly to Great Britain for jus- 
tice; that appeal the conscience of the 
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world must back up. We do not see 
why we should not, as we have a right, 
approach Russia in a friendly way, and 
ask her to present her claims to the 
Hague Court. We have the right to 
speak. We have not only Mr. Shuster 
and his American. associates in Persia’s 
capital, but we have a band of American 
missionaries in Urumia, as Great Brit- 
ain has in other cities of Persia, and we 
may consider ourselves concerned in this 
outcome. 

What we ask of the strong nations of 
Kurope is that they let those Eastern na- 
tions alone that are wakening from a 
long stupor of sleep. Give them a 
chance, China, Turkey, Persia. 
see whether they can stand strong on 
their feet. Let us rejoice in their effort 
and help them in every way we can. 
That is what we are doing for the 
Philippines in one way, and for Cuba 
and San Domingo and Liberia and Per- 
sia in another. Our part may be that 
of a strong, or at least a sympathetic 
elder brother among the weaker nations 


of the world. 
wt 


Congress in Session 


THE session of Congress which began 
on Monday last will be a long one. It 
may be that adjournment will not be 
reached before the national political con- 
ventions in June. With a Presidential 
campaign so near at hand, there will be 
much maneuvering for partisan advan- 
tage. Legislation will be retarded or pre- 
vented because the House is_ strongly 
Democratic, while the Senate has a Re- 
publican majority. But in the Senate 
the insurgent Republicans hold the bal- 
ance of power and are inclined to act 
with the Democratic minority as to 
recommendations from the President. 
Unfortunately, the efforts of the two 
parties to gain advantage in the coming 
national contest may make the session a 
fru‘tless one, so far as several important 
subjects of legislation are concerned. 

Mr. Taft asks for Federal incorpora- 
tion of great companies engaged in 
interstate business, with a measure of 
regulation. Democrats who agree with 
Mr. Bryan will oppose such incorpora- 
tion. He asserts that it is designed to 
relieve Trusts of supervision by State 


Let us: 
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legislation. Such legislation and super- 
vision are not commended to the public 
by the recent decision and opinion of 
Missouri's Supreme Court in the suit 
against the International Harvester 
Company. He would have all trade 
combinations made “unreasonable” by an 
addition to the Sherman act. There will 
be a movement for the appointment ot 
an Interstate Trade Commiss:on, and we 
think it ought to be successful. But 
legislation concerning this question, 
which will be the subject of much dis- 
cussion, may be deferred. In the House, 
the Democratic majority will pass bills 
reducing the tariff on wool, woolen 
goods, cotton goods, steel and certain 
other products. The fate of these meas- 
ures in the Senate and at the White 
House cannot be foreseen. Mr. Taft’s 
Tariff Board’s reports will probably set 
forth facts calling for reductions in the 
wool and woolens schedule, but the 
Democrats will not be guided exclusively 
by these reports. Probably certain re- 
ductions will be enacted, by compromise 
with the controlling majority in the Sen- 
ate. But the Democrats will prefer to 
keep the tariff issue alive for use in the 
campaign. 

A report and a bill will be submitted 
by the National Monetary Commission, 
and a bill for currency reform ought to 
be passed. But politics may bar the 
way. What is called the Aldrich plan, 
or something closely resembling it, will 
be proposed, and we think that some- 
thing like that plan ought to be, and 
eventually will be, accepted. But in 
Congress and elsewhere there are many 
who agree with Mr. Bryan, who asks his 
party to oppose this plan, because. it is 
designed “to enable Wall Street to 
strengthen its strangle-hold on the coun- 
try’s business.” His record does not 
make him an eminent and respected 
authority on questions of national cur- 
rency and finance. 

The great peace treaties should be 
ratified. Provision for the utilization of 
Alaska’s coal, under just regulation, 
should be made., Panama Canal tolls 
must be fixed by law. The report of the 
Hadley Commission concerning railroad 
stocks and bonds will suggest legislation, 
and reports from other commissions are 
soon to be received. Reports from com- 
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mittees of the Democratic House which 
have been conducting investigations will 
serve as warrants for bills of a more or 
less partisan character. Several subjects 
which we have not mentioned call for 
consideration and action. But, on ac- 
count of partisan disagreement and for 
other reasons, much that ought to be 
done will be postponed to await the de- 
cision which will be made at the polls in 
November. 
& 

We have made mention 
of the action of the 
Presbyterian Synod of 
California asking the trustees of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
San Francisco to remove Prof. T. F. Day 
on the ground that as Professor of Old 
Testament he lacks faith in the historical 
character of certain chapters in Genesis. 
Professor Day has written a communi- 
cation to the diréctors of the seminary 
in which he declines to resign volun- 
tarily. He says that he is not heretical, 
and that if the synod thinks he is it is its 
duty to require the local presbytery to 
try him for heresy. The directors then 
took up the matter, and by a vote of 
12 to 10 refused to yield to the demand 
of the synod. We suspect that the slen- 
der majority in the synod knew that the 
presbytery are with him and would not 
convict. His case has been before the 
directors more than once, and they ‘had 
previously refused to act on the com- 
plaint. We may congratulate the Cali- 
fornia Presbyterians on the liberty they 
will still have in the investigation and 
teaching of Scripture. Let it be under- 
stood that the synod has the right to ap- 
prove or disapprove a nomination for a 
professorship, but its powers over the 
seminary end there. It has no authority 
to remove a teacher once appointed. The 
d'rectors can remove him, or his presby- 
tery can condemn him, and reduce him 
from the ministry, in’ which case his re- 
moval from the professorship would be 
likely to follow. 


The California 
Heresy Case 


& 
Bishop Tuttle, Presid- 
ing Bishop by age in 
the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, has in a sermon declared 
himself as against woman suffrage; and 
he says; 


Woman’s Seven 
Activities 
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“There are seven lines along which human 

activities in the main project themselves. 
These are the home, the school, society, the 
church, business, government and war. Now 
look at these seven and see in how many of 
them woman is predominant.” 
In a fair number. In the home certain- 
ly; in the school an overwhelming num- 
ber of teachers are women; in society 
women are the leaders and meneonly ap- 
pendages; in the church two-thirds of 
the active members are women; in busi- 
ness men predominate, with a big pro- 
portion of women in the offices; in gov- 
ernment the men have excluded women ; 
while in war women allow men the ad- 
vantage. The bishop’s argument is not 
overwhelming. 


& 


The Harvard authorities 
have forbidden the use 
of a hall in the univer- 
sity grounds for an address by Mrs. 
Pankhurst. Permission had been given 
for a series of lectures on “The Pro- 
gressive Movement,” if limited to stu- 
dents only, but it was not thought that a 
university building should be used to 
address the general public on political 
questions. The college paper which re- 
ports the refusal says that the reason 
given by the authorities to allow Mrs. 
Pankhurst to’speak is that this is a man’s 
college, and that women should not 
ordinarily be allowed to speak there. We 
have no doubt they have spoken many 
times, and we doubt if this really was 
the reason. A more likely reason might 
be that Mrs. Pankhurst has come to this 
country to defend and propagate law- 
lessness and violence. She boasts that 
her daughter was one of those who took 
part in the late demonstration of 
window-smashing in the cause of justice. 
Now, that kind of teaching and that kind 
of conduct is what we call anarchism in 
the case of Emma Goldman. [If not 
theoretic anarchism it is practical anar- 
chism. It wantonly, purposely, pers’st- 
ently breaks the laws, destroys property 
and resists the police.- Addresses along 
that line are not healthy in an orderly, 
law-abiding community, such as the cor 
poration and faculty wish Harvard to 
be, and we are not surprised that the use 
of the hall was forbidden to her. 


Shut Out 
from Harvard 
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sew It is a question often 
eo raised in these days when 
we get weary of giving 
money and labor for the uplifting of the 
negroes of the country, whether half a 
century after the Civil War is not time 
enough to let the race take care of itself, 
or be taken care of by the States. An 
article which we are not able to print, 
seeking Support for the Snow Hill Insti- 
tute in Wilcox County, Ala., gives data 
to answer the question. There are near- 
ly 11,000 negro children of school age 
and 2,000 white children; over five times 
as many negroes as white. But the 
school funds were not divided propor- 
tionately. Last year there was assigned 
for teaching the negro children $6,538.09, 
while the white children received $26,- 
128.36. That is, one negro child received 
for his education about 60 cents, and 
each white child about $13. And this 
glaring injustice is not exceptional. The 
six counties surrounding and touching 
Wilcox County have 59,978 negro chil- 
dren of school age, for whom there was 
appropriated in 1910 $44,114.16, while 
for the 18,255 white children there was 
allowed $220,533.20. Such startling in- 
equality of opportunity explains in great 
part why the Southern negroes have 
made no greater progress, and also why 
aid is still needed to supply their defi- 
ciency of opportunity. 


a 


Dissatisfaction with he following ex- 
the Vatican tract from The 
Western Watchman, 
of St. Louis, illustrates the freedom with 
which a considerable section of the Cath- 
olic press expresses its dissatisfaction 
that Archbishop Ireland: was not one of 
those to be made Cardinal: 

“The Ave Maria, after devoting nearly a 
column of eulogy on the new American cardi- 
nals, has this to say: 

“The general rejoicing over their elevation, 
however, is not unmixed with regret that at 
least one other American prelate, whose ser- 
vices to the Church are so conspicuous as to 
render the mention of his name unnecessary, 
was not included in the bestowal of Papal 
honors. Tho, of course, no complaint on 
this score will be heard from American Catho- 
lics, they can not help feeling regretful, and 
may be excused for expressing disappoint- 
ment. Political activities familiar to every 
one, combined with unrecognized instrumen- 
talities, have resulted in the deprivation to 
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the Sacred College of a Cardinal who would 
have been a light among its most illustrious 
members.’ 

“This statement is not overdrawn and the 
coming semi-centennial celebration of Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s priesthood will give the 
American people an opportunity ot expressing 
their feeling on the subject. We would not 
be surprised if the golden jubilee of the Paul- 
ine prelate were to eclipse that of Cardinal 
Gibbons in splendor and magnificence.” 


& 

The old, old, 
Ecclesiastical Immunity contention that 

the clergy are 
not amenable to civil law has, as we men- 
tioned last week, been, in a measure, re- 
vived by the latest motu proprio of 
Pius X, and it raises some curious ques- 
tions. It reads: 

“Any private person, layrnan or cleric, male 

of female, who without the sanction of eccle- 
siastical authority, summons and compels to 
appear any cleric, no matter his grade, before 
lay tribunals, civil or criminal, is by the very 
fact excommunicated late sententia.” 
That is, he incurs the excommunication 
without any further action being needed. 
We note that the Pope sets aside all 
question of the guilt or tort of the party 
accused. The motu proprio includes the 
lowest grade of clergy, so that if 
Combes, the former Premier of France, 
since he has the four Minor Orders, 
should refuse to pay his grocer’s or tail- 
or’s bill, the tradesman who would sue 
him would be excommunicated. It seems 
also that the many brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods cannot enjoy the exemption 
of this motu proprio, altho casuists may 
try to include them on the canonical — 
axiom, “Communicatione privilegiorum,” 
which is a pretty broad mantle. We re- 
joice that the full reports of the Cardi- 
nalitial ceremonies plainly contradict 
the current reports as to the Pope’s men- 
tal failure. Otherwise the question 
would have perplexed canonists whether 
this motu proprio is binding, or even 
whether the new wearers of the red hat 
have a right to take part in the election 
of a successor to the present Pontiff. 


rm) 
Two classes of people buy 
Bookshops old books: collectors and 


persons who have discov- 
ered that old books are the most likely to 
yield them satisfaction. Of this second 
class, a great number end by becoming 
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out-and-out collectors. The genuine col- 
lector is neither more nor less than a 
booklover who adds a certain amount of 
expert knowledge to his sentiment. A 
good deal of this knowledge is acquired 
in the university, the public library and 
the study ; but a part of it, at least, comes 
from dalliance in bookshops. All that 
bookshops demand of you is leisurely 
attention. Men rush into certain kinds 
of shops, give an order and hurry out 
again. But you should never hurry out 
of a bookshop. You might miss, by that, 
the one particular volume that ought to 
be yours. A bookshop, with plenty of 
second-hand books on its shelves, sug- 
gests a cemetery to the pessimist : a mor- 
tuary chamber for yesterday’s immortals. 
But how many of the shabby volumes do 
refuse to die, no matter what becomes of 
their authors! All books do not pass 
out of existence between night and 
morning, as most of the new novels do. 
And that explains, in part, why time 
spent here is not wasted. One of Mr. 
Lucas’s most delightful novels has lodg- 
ings over a bookshop ‘for its scene; and 
some of the best chapters in the book 
(“Over Bemerton’s” is the name, in case 
you haven’t read it) describe the shop 
itself, and the people in it. Carlyle said 
that a good collection of books makes the 
best of universities; and you need not 
pass any examination to enter the book- 
shop. This kind of university has pro- 
duced several notable graduates; the 
fathers of Samuel Johnson and of Ana- 
tole France—bookworms in the good 
sense of the word—were both of them 
retail booksellers. 


& 


The Farmers’ Congress, 
which held its recent 
annual session at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is a unique body, in reality 
legislative, but with no power to enforce 
its legislation. It relies upon public 
sentiment to secure the enactment of its 
recommendations in the several States, 
and it has not been altogether a vain re- 
liance. From year to year most of its 
recommendations become law thru the 
action of Congress or the State Legis- 
latures. This year it recommends or re- 
peats its recommendation of a parcels 
post system ; the direct election of United 


The Farmers’ 
Congress 
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States Senators by the people, and the 
centralization of schools in rural com- 
munities. It endorses the educational! 
bill which is now pending in Congress, 
a bill that proposes to give aid to the 
teaching of agriculture in the public 
schools of our country. This bill has 
undergone considerable amendment, and 
passes under different names. It is now 
called the Grout Bill. Our Agricultural 
Colleges are not in harmony concerning 
this bill, some of them insisting that the 
teaching of agriculture shall remain 
largely under the direction of each 
State. The tendency, however, to cor- 
relate the work of the Agricultural Co!- 
leges and Stations in the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington is growing— 
a natural growth. The Congress renews 
its opposition to free-seed distribution 
by members of Congress, and demands 
that it shall be abolished by national leg- 
islation. It takes strong ground in favor 
of stringent legislation on the part of 
Congress to prevent the traffic in spir- 
ituous liquors, under national license, 
across State lines, and the hauling or de- 
livery of goods of this character in dry 
territory. The composition of the 
Farmers’ Congress is such that the 
movement lacks publicity. Some of its 
members are appointed by the Governors 
of the different States, others by various 
State Departments of Agriculture, and 
others by agricultural organizations. It 
leaves the representative force some- 
what vague, and the personnel of the 
Congress very changeable. However, 
many laws of vital importance to farm- 
ers and the people in general have origi- 
nated with this Congress, and others 
have been very decidedly aided by its 
endorsement before passage. The re- 
cent sessions at Columbus showed that 
the farming element of the country is 
not as inclined to endorse what are 
sometimes called populistic measures as 
it used to be. Our farmers are becom- 
ing educated scientifically and politically 
thru the Agricultural Colleges, to take 
front rank as legislators. 


& 


In Australia the Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists appear to 
be making progress toward a corporate 
union, but as to g federation with the An- 
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glican Church the outlook is hopeless, be- 
cause the latter Church refuses to ac- 
knowledge the validity of the orders of 
the non-Episcopal churches. Such a 
claim for exclusive valid orders rests on 
sacerdotal principles that cover the sacra- 
ments, as to which no compromise is 
possible. For any official recognition 
or federation, either the Anglican Church 
and her daughters must recognize the 
validity of non-Episcopal ordination, or 
non-Episcopal churches must yield and 
accept ordination from the hands of 
bishops; and we are sure the latter will 
not vield. 
re) 

They had the other day a convention 
of Jewish farmers, representing a dozen 
communities in various parts of the coun- 
try. They reported good success on the 
part of those who had gone back to their 
ancestral business of cultivating the soil. 
But we notice that the speakers were 
mostly business men and not farmers. 
Mr. Oscar Straus, who talked in Yiddish, 
told the experiences of the new farmer: 

“We went like blind sheep, and when we 
saw a green spot we thought we had found 
a farm—you know how happy the Jew is 
when he sees a bit of green—and that we 
needed only to put in seeds to reap trees next 
season. Some of us even thought we could 


plant crackers, absurd as that sounds, but 
could find no cracker seed.” 


& 

Hundreds of telegrams have been sent 
by labor leaders to Los Angeles demand- 
ing that the full penalty of the law be 
inflicted on the two brothers McNamara. 


Let us think for a moment what the ef- . 


fect would be. It would be tantamount 
to the announcement that confession 
would do no good, and that hereafter 
men guilty of similar crimes and con- 
fessing must die. Then they would not 
confess. Confession is dangerous for 
others implicated, and of course they 
want those who confess killed. They de- 
serve it, but we would rather encourage 
confession than discourage it. We can- 
not but.suspect the motive of some of 
these telegrams. 
- 

The census tells us that the percentage 
of negroes is falling in this country, and 
so even tho allowance is made for immi- 
gration. It is not easy to believe this, 
but we are told that it is accounted for 
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But 
in South Africa it is the whites that are 


by the excessive number of deaths, 


losing proportionately. In the Cape 
Province the white male population has 
decreased in seven years by 16,825, while 
the negroes have increased by 54,346. 
Taking the whole of British South Af- 
rica there has been a considerable white 
increase, but the negro increase has been 
four times as great. 


& 

A child five years old died in this city 
last week of diphtheria. The mother had 
called in a Christian Science healer who 
gave it “present treatment” once and “ab- 
sent treatment” several times, but who 
did not report the case as infectious to 
the authorities and testified that she did 
not know it was diphtheria. The mother 
has keen arrested for allowing her child 
to die thru neglect of medical care. It 
is well known that by the injection of an 
antitoxin a cure is obtained in almost. 
every case. A child’s life is of too much 
value to the community to allow such 
neglect to go unpunished. 


a 


It was in the City Temple, in London, 
Mr. Campbell’s church, that a meeting 
was to be held for a benevolent purpose, 
and Prime Minister Asquith was a prin- 
cipal speaker. But as soon as he began 
to speak an invasion of suffragists yelled 
and howled so that his voice was 
drowned with cries of “Votes for Wo- 
men,” and he left the church in disgust. 
If they think they can make converts in 
that way they are greatly mistaken. 


& 


We presume that most of the members 
of ‘the Cabinet will, in their annual re- 
ports, recommend, as does the Secretary 
of the Navy, the establishment of a civil 
service pension. Mr. Meyer says that 
the salaries of the employees should also 
he raised. Since 1854 living expenses 
have enormously increased, and yet 25 
per cent. of the Government clerks re- 
ceive less than the $1,200 which was the 
minimum salary in 1854. 


Oxford University remains perverse. 
A convocation refused, by a vote of 595 
against 360, to allow students of mathe- 
matics and science to dispense with 


Greek, 
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Life Insurance and Justice 


[In an address recently delivered by 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New .York Life Insurance Company, at 
Kansas City, Mo., he characterized life 
insurance as a logical development of the 
demands of modern civilization. We 
quote the following from his remarks: 


Life insurance reveals the vast possibilities 
of scientific cooperation. It is a working plan 
of self-government, at once scientific, humane, 
and just. Applying the principle to civic 
problems, isn’t it conceivable that every citi- 
zen on reaching maturity and acquiring the 
right of franchise can be rated, as a citizen, 
just as the individual is rated when he applies 
for life insurance? Is there no way of cal- 
culating and stating with workable exactness 
what a man must pay to general society if he 
is to get certain things in return? And is 
there no way of stating with equal exactness 
what a man shall forfeit if he takes social and 
civic benefits and fails to perform the social 
and civic duties prescribed? Is a plan of gov- 
ernment inconceivable which shall encourage 
the strong and yet control the greedy, which 
shall with exactness measure to a man what 
he shall ultimately take, and yet put substan- 
tially no limit on what he may take if he pays 
the just price? 

Life insurance is such a plan. It not only 
applies these doctrines rigidly to great bodies 
of men, but so strongly have men responded 
that the accumulated social and human values 
now represented by life insurance almost sur- 
pass imagination. 


& 


THE Glens Falls Insurance Company, 
in a recent bulletin, has the following 
‘nteresting opinions to offer on the fire 
insurance situation. 


We are rather cheerful minded and hope- 
ful; but there are unpleasant features of fire 
insurance which are plain enough and serious 
enough to prevent hilarious indifference. 

The increased loss ratio is a no small check 
upon happy expectation, while the distinctly 
visible reduction in the average rate of pre- 
mium helps to make the smile come off. It 
is the fact that rates have reached below 
what they were some years ago when they 
dropped so alarmingly under the danger point 
as to make a sharp general advance a neces- 
sity. 

We might further specify smaller matters, 
like increase in commission, fees, licenses and 
taxes; loss of interest from extended premium 
credits and prepayment of losses, etc., all 
amounting to a perceptible aggregate when 
compared with what used to be. 

Per contra items are not distinctly visible, 


altho improvements in construction and better 
fire prevention and fire extinguishing facilities 
and equipment, and other improvement, all 
with good promise of lessening the. fire loss, 
ought to be a large other-side consideration ; 
but, notwithstanding, losses have actually in- 
creased! which, however, may not and ought 
not to be a continuing experience. 

The most direct and surest remedy for this 
unpromising situation is increased rates, and 
such would undoubtedly be the result of a 
more general application of careful schedule 
rating, instead of the guessing plan and the 
rating to meet competition. 


& 
A sumMAry of the statements of 214 
American life insurance companies, 


made by the /nsurance Press, gives the 
total amount of life insurance in force 
as over $16,000,000,000. The rank of 
the first ten States, according to the 
assets held by their domestic companies, 
is as follows: 


= eee $2,128,448,266 
i: EE, ica veaedinwests 367,176,126 
SW sii bee wasececscsar 275,786,250 
ee ee 267,252,926 
5. Massachusetts 240,837,785 
SO ee 248,455,890 
i errr 112,325 
SS ae ea 50,438,517 
] eae 30,249,905 
Si SS enw rkks occ ewes 22,864,067 


The leadership of New York, the center 
of the American insurance business, is 
easily accounted for. The Prudential of 


. Newark, and the Northwestern Mutual, 


of Milwaukee, greatly assist the show- 
ing of their States, while the many 
prosperous companies of Hartford bring 
Connecticut into a rank far above its 
proportionate population. 
a 

ACcoRDING to figures published by the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
the total life insurance in the United 
States, excepting industrial insurance, 
was $6,131 646,974 in 1900, or $80.69 
per capita; in I9I0, $11,799,192,093, or 
$128.29 per capita, an" increase of $5,- 
667,545,119, or +476 60 per capita. 


THE list is a peving one of the 
smaller agency companies which have re- 
insured in rg11 and retired on account of 
extremely heavy losses, increased ex- 
penses and hard competition, 











Funds for Currency Reform 


TESTIFYING last week before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
Wharton Barker, of Philadelphia, de- 
nounced the Aldrich plan for currency 
reform, for the indorsement of which 
thruout the country, he asserted, a fund 
of $1,000,000 had been or would be 
raised. Mr. Barker has been known as 
a foe of the gold standard. In 1896 he 
was an ardent advocate of free silver 
coinage, writing and circulating pam- 
phlets in support of his views. We pre- 
sume. that the inference which he would 
have the public draw from his assertion 
about a fund of $1,000,000 is that the 
great banks and the capitalists connected 
with them are raising or have raised ‘this 
fund to be used in procuring the adop- 
tion of a plan which would serve their 
selfish purposes rather than the interests 
of the people. 

So far as we can learn, contributions 
of money to be used in such a field have 
been solicited only by the National Citi- 
zens’ League for the Promotion of a 
Sound Banking System, whose aim is to 
excite an intelligent interest in currency 
reform and thus to promote good legis- 
lation. This League, which originated 
in Chicago and is a non-partisan organi- 
zation composed mainly of merchants 
and other business men—of borrowers 
from and customers of banks, rather 
than of bankers—has had _ branches 
formed in twenty-five States. Its Presi- 
dent is John V. Farwell, and the chair- 
man of its executive committee is Prof. 
J. Laurence Laughlin, of the University 
of Chicago. The president of the Massa- 
chusetts branch is ex-Governor W. L. 
Douglas, the well-known manufacturer 
of shoes. Join Claflin, a well-known 
merchant, is at the head of the New 
York branch, and associated with him 
are men representing several of the larg- 
est retail or wholesale firms in the State 
and city. The fundamental principles 
set forth by the League as those which 
should be embodied in any plan for cur- 
rency reform are as follows: 

1. Cooperation, not dominant centralization, 


of all banks by an evolution out of our Clear- 
ing-House experience. 

2. Protection of: the credit system of the 
country from the domination of any group 
of financial or political interests. 

3. Independence of the individual , banks, 
national or State, and uniform treatment in 
discounts and rates to all banks, large or 
small. 

4. Provision for making liquid the ‘sound 
commercial paper of all the banks, either in 
the form of credits or of banknotes redeem- 
able in gold or lawful money. 

5. Elasticity of currency and credit in times 
of seasonal-demands and stringencies, with 
full protection: against over-expansion. 

6. Legalization of acceptances of time bills 
of exchange, in order to create a discount 


‘market at home’and' abroad. 


7. The organization of banking facilities 
with other countries, to aid in the extension 
of our foreign trade. 

If the Aldrich plan, or any other, meets 
these requirements, it will have the 
League’s support. Professor Laughlin 
says the League has been in need- of 
money for various legitimate expenses, 
but has never thought of raising $1,000,- 
000. It has solicited small subscriptions. 
Those who know the character of the 
officers of the central body and of the 
branches must be convinced, as we are, 
that the money the League receives will 
be honestly and decently used. The offi- 
cers should realize, however, that any at- 
tempt to raise a large sum will be subject 
to misrepresentation, and that the funds 
required should be procured from busi- 
ness men and firms rather than from 
banks. As the press will. do its share of 
work in the campaign of education, we 
presume that a large fund is not needed 
by the League. 

Sd 


",..Last year, 21,075 miles of rail- 
road in this country were operated by 
oil fuel, 24,526,883 barrels of which were 
consumed. 

....The Census Bureau says that in 
1909 there were in this country 5,186 
laundries operated by mechanical power, 
representing an investment of $68,935,- 
000, receiving $104,680,000 for work 
done, paying $53,008,000 per annum in 
salaries and wages, and employing 
112,064 persons. 











